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William Blake Calling 

A dog starved 
at his master’s 
gate 

Predicts the ruin 
of the State 
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A KING WHO 
LOST HIS 
COUNTRY 

See page 4 

. Thursday, 2d 


2000 PEOPLE FROM 30 LANDS 


They All Understand 
Each Other 

ESPERANTO MARCHING ON 


’T’he two thousand Esperanto en- 
thusiasts from 30 lands who 
attended the 30th International Con¬ 
gress in London have gone home with 
renewed assurance that they are on 
the right track. They know the world 
needs them and their work. . 

It was a livelier, friendlier Congress 
than most. There were no dull 
patches due to boring translations. 
The members, born in all parts of the 
world, all spoke the same tongue. 
They did not speak it haltingly as 
most of us speak a foreign language 
we have taken at school; they argued 
in it, joked in it, and delivered lively 
and impassioned speeches in it, as if 
it were their own. 

An invincible belief in their mission 
binds Esperantists together. Attend¬ 
ing their meetings one felt that here 
was a comparatively small band of 
people who know that in time the 
world must follow in their steps. 

Supporting their glowing enthusiasm 
is much sound reasoning. Europe in 
the Middle Ages was better off than 
now, they point out; for then all 
educated people had a means of com¬ 
munication, a common neutral 
language—Latin. But the modern 
world cannot go back to medieval 
Latin. It requires a simpler language 
with few rules and no exceptions that 
all can learn. “ Esperanto estas la 
Latino de la demokrataro,” they say : 
Esperanto is the Latin of democracy. 

A Universal Language 

The world of the future, if it is to 
survive at all, must be a more united 
world than ours. The post, the tele¬ 
graph, the telephone, the wireless, the 
motor car, the aeroplane, all tend to 
diminish the physical barriers between 
people. The next step is to diminish 
the mental and spiritual barriers, and 
for this a common language is essential. 
Think only of the need of the air 
pilot faced with the possibility of 
having to make a forced landing on 
any part of the Earth’s surface. What 
a boon it would be to him to feel that 
there were few communities in the 
world where he could not make him¬ 
self understood by means of a uni¬ 
versal language. That day is as yet 
far off, but it will come. 

The progress of Esperanto is being 
carefully -watched, studied, and en¬ 
couraged by education authorities in 
many countries. Mr. J. Sperni, mayor 
of St Pancras, welcomed the 30th 
Esperanto Congress by expressing the 
wish that the language might be intro¬ 
duced into all the schools. Esperan¬ 


tists hope the day is not far distant 
when this experiment will be tried. 
When every school child in the world 
studies Esperanto for a year a new 
era will have dawned for mankind. 
The peoples will then have the tool 
they need for forging international 
understanding and ending war. 

This international language was 
never intended to supplant national 
tongues. It was designed as an easy 
and logical language that all peoples 
might use without prejudice to their 
national pride. Teachers of Esperanto 
say that studying it even helps the 
understanding of one’s own tongue. 

Members of One Family 

During the half century of its 
existence Esperanto has gone steadily 
forward. The first ten years were the 
hardest, when it was unmercifully 
ridiculed, but enthusiasts in Russia, 
Sweden, Germany, France, studied it, 
clung to it, believed in it. Associa¬ 
tions were formed to promote it in 
France, England, and Spain at the 
beginning of this century. Then the 
first International Congress was held 
in Boulogne. Esperantists from 20 
countries met and found that it 
worked. “ Now for the first time the 
dream of ages is beginning to be 
realised,” said Dr Zamenhof on that 
historic occasion. “ We all feel our¬ 
selves to be members of one nation, 
of one family.” 

Nobody knows how many Esper¬ 
antists there are today. Anyone can 
buy a sixpenny book and study it for 
himself. There are National Associa¬ 
tions in at least 40 countries; there 
are known to be persons who under¬ 
stand and speak it in 100 countries. 
The traveller who wears the little 
green star of the Esperantists in his 
button-hole will be surprised how 
often someone in the crowd will come 
forward to help him when he is in 
difficulties at the ticket window or the 
Customs shed. 

The Penny Guide 

Esperanto was recognised for inland 
telegrams in this country long ago : 
it was admitted as a “ plain language ’’ 
for international telegraphy in 1926. 
The League of Nations has reported 
on its teaching' in schools, and the 
ILO publishes bulletins in it for 
world-wide distribution. The Scouts 
have accepted it as a necessary tool 
for their jamborees, and Scout Esper¬ 
antists earn the Interpreter's Badge. 
There is an Esperantist’s Medical 
Association, a Medical Dictionary, and 
a list of standard medicines and drugs 


in Esperanto. A doctor (like any 
scientist or business man) wishing to 
ask. a question of his colleagues in any 
part of the world has only to write a 
letter in Esperanto and enclose a 
penny guide to Esperanto in the 
language of his correspondent for the 
other man to be able to work out his 
meaning. 

The Congress members were well 
pleased with the way London received 


them. The 20 taximen on the rank out¬ 
side University College, where the 
meetings were held, all spoke Esper¬ 
anto. Twelve Lyons Tea Shops near 
the College offered menus in Esperanto, 
and 20 of the staff at the nearest 
Corner House learned the language 
for the occasion. 

The members parted, looking for¬ 
ward to seeing each other again at the 
31st Congress next year in Berne. 



Fighting a Fire For 54 Years 
And Still It Burns 


Pvne of the most terrible fires of all 
C* time is burning in Ohio ; it has 
been burning for 54 years. 

It was started in 1884 during a great 
strike of miners, and all endeavours 
have failed to extinguish it. Mining 
companies have spent enormous sums 
in trying to put it out. 

Thousands of acres of once beautiful 
land have been undermined by this vast 
conflagration. Cracks open to give off 
steam and gas. Great trees succumb as 
their roots burn. Mighty explosions 
occur, shooting flames hundreds of feet 
into the air. The ground is seared and 
cracked by the intense heat. 

It is hoped that a solution has been 
found. Despairing of extinguishing the 
fire, authority is walling it in, so that it 
may burn itself out. Coal lies in seams. 


and the object is to wall in every seam 
that is not broken by what the geologists 
call a fault (a break in the continuity 
of strata). Barriers of earth are being 
formed at every point where there is 
continuity of coal. Some of the barriers 
have to be carried along for a mile. In 
choosing a place for a barrier the engi¬ 
neers have, of course, to allow for the 
advancing fire which creeps along the 
seams. It is slow work, and the walling- 
in of all the burning seams will not be 
accomplished in less than two years. 
We have to imagine miners cutting out 
the coal in a wide seam and substituting 
earth, while pumping out the water that 
accumulates in all mining operations. 

The masses of coal within the barrier 
will never be saved ; they destroy 
themselves—a loss of millions of pounds. 
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Our Wise Men 
Cambridge 


at The Southwold Camp Little News Reel 

■ Germany is gathering a record crop 

BY A CAMPER of wheat. 


The British Association 

Cambridge this week and next is 
not the quiet, serene town usually bask¬ 
ing under the August sun. 

Instead of being almost deserted, 
the streets are busy with a gathering of 
the leading scientists of the country, 
the members of the British Association 
which owes more to the University on 
the Cam than to any home of learning 
and research in the world. 

Appropriately enough, this year’s 
President is Lord Rayleigh, whom older 
members of the University know better 
as Robert John Strutt, amazing . son 
of .an amazing father, both members of 
that remarkable group of scientists who 
have revealed to the world wonders only 
guessed at half a century ago, many 
discovered and tested in the famous 
Cavendish Laboratory. 

Clerk-Maxwell, Sir Joseph Thomson, 
and Lord Rutherford are' names asso¬ 
ciated with this laboratory, and the 
father of this year’s President was its 
Director for some years of last century, 

• resigning when he went to'Montreal 
to preside over the meeting of the 
Association held there in 1884. 

When the British Association met 
last in Cambridge Lord Balfour, uncle 
of Lord Rayleigh, was President. It 
was" at the time when the discovery of 
radium was stirring every mind, and 
it Is .radium which Lord Rayleigh has 
made-hisjife-study, making its mysteries 
plain'to "the man in. the street by his 
extremely lucid and attractive style. 

The Pampered Beavers 

Nearly a thousand beavers have been 
press-ganged to work for the American 
Government this summer. 

They are being used-in a number of 
Government conservation jobs at Idaho. 
Their well-known propensity for making 
dams has made them useful assistants 
to the engineers of the Game Depart¬ 
ment and the Biological Survey. 

In order to get the beavers in fit con¬ 
dition for their strenuous labours they 
are first given a free holiday. In other 
words, after the beavers are trapped 
they are sent to special camps and given 
Government rationsmf corn-cobs, apples, 
bread, and carrots. 

The engineers begin work on the dams 
where they are needed to give the 
beavers a start. The animals then set 
to work with feverish energy and will 
.complete a dam in about ten days. 

Beavers were first employed for the 
prevention of soil erosion in 1922 and 
have since been used in many States. 
A beaver costs the Government about 
a pound, but is officially stated to do 
about £60 worth of useful work a year. 

Four Miles Up in a Glider 

Captain Walter Drechsel, who pilots 
one of the big freight aeroplanes on the 
night service between Berlin and London, 
has had a most successful busman’s 
holiday. 

Giving up his seat at the controls of 
the air liner, he took over a little glider 
at the Wasserkuppe, Germany’s famous' 
gliding centre. He was towed behind an 
aeroplane to a height of little more 
than 3000 feet, where his machine was 
released and Captain Drechsel found 
favourable wind-currents, which took 
his engineless machine up to 23,196 
feet, more than four miles, to establish 
a world’s height record. for gliders. 

Little Stranger 

How charming is the story we read the 
other day of the small girl who was 
given her first glimpse of the country by 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. 
The child saw a cow looking at her, and 
said, “ I expect it knows I am a stranger .” 


r J’HE coming together of four hundred 
boys from public school and factory 
is bound to .be marked at first by a 
certain feeling of shyness, and so it was 
the primary aim of the hard-working 
camp staff to conquer a rather natural 
reserve. A tour round the meeting place, 
the Royal mews, the sociability and 
close company of the long train journey, 
and finally a night of rollicking enter¬ 
tainment at the camp on Southwold 
Common saw the ice well and truly 
broken and henceforth the friendliness 
and team spirit were felt in every activity. 

The games, of course, provided the 
best opportunity for such feeling and 
cooperation. The ferocious foot and 
hand netball, affectionately known as 
Foot and Mouth Disease, called for the 
closest team work, and the results of 
other games (such as hurdles, land- 
boats, and weight carrying) were all 
worked on a complicated team basis. 

With the games and a bathe occupying 
the morning, the afternoon was left 
free for less formal companionship, and 
finally, after a last bathe and supper, 
there followed a mad scramble for seats 
in the Entertainment Tent. There the 
whole company remained until half¬ 
past ten, listening with rapt attention 
to camp talent, to the mouth-organ band. 


HERR HITLER 

By Sir Ian Hamilton 

After the discussions we had together 
I am sure that Herr Hitler’s attitude is 
strongly for peace. 

Let me tell you something which 
shows that he is no ordinary man. 
After he had chosen the site for his 
home at Berchtesgaden, the first thing 
he did was to build a stupendous window 
facing the Alps towards Salzburg. 
Flaving built the window, he built the 
house round it. He has a bird sanctuary 
there in which there are 8000 nests. » 

The general attitude of the people 
is undoubtedly strong for peace, and 
they are filled with a fear of war. They 
have a firm belief that if anyone can 
keep them out of war it will be Herr 
Hitler. 

A Shark at Close Quarters 

A young diving enthusiast in Aus¬ 
tralia has had the unusual experience .of 
being knocked over by a seven-foot carpet 
shark and being none the worse for it. 

He is Charles Edwards, who has been 
exploring the bottom of Sydney Harbour 
since he was a schoolboy, first with a 
kerosine tin over his head and rubber 
gas tubing for an air-line, and then in 
a shallow-water diving, suit he made 
himself. , 

Not long ago Charles happened to be 
examining some rocks 18 feet under 
-water when he came to what seemed to 
be a heap of dark seaweed, but as he 
was leaning over it a blow on his helmet 
flung him on the seabed and, looking to 
see what had hit him, he was horrified 
to'see a huge shark swimming away ! 

The Policeman, The Picnic, 
and The Litter 

A picnic party littering the country¬ 
side between Mold and Denbigh in 
North Wales were, detected by a police¬ 
man, who asked them to return, pointed 
out v'hat they had done, and summoned 
them. ’ 

It is good to know that the picnickers 
declared themselves ashamed and gladly, 
paid fines of ten shillings each. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Copernicus . . . Coe-per-nik-us 

Edelweiss .Ay-del-vice 

Felucca ..... Fe-luk-ah 
Macedonia . . Mas-e-doe-ne-ah 

Masai.Mah-sy 


to such films as Boys Will Be Boys 
and Dr Syn, and cheering wildly the 
exploits of the Phantom Rider 
against the villainous outlaw chief. 
Finally, with camp prayers, the com¬ 
pany turned in and sought a much- 
needed rest. 

Thus Tuesday arrived, and the visit 
of our Royal host. Landing from a 
small rowing-boat, the King, surrounded 
by his 400 grateful guests, wended his 
way up the beach and over the common 
to the camp to the accompaniment of 
wild cheering and the repeated strains 
of “For lie’s a jolly good fellow.” A 
little later he had joined his guests at 
lunch, and we were conscious of that 
feeling of union and oneness which it is 
the Camp’s desire to foster. Amid 
scenes of terrific excitement the King’s 
visit came to an end, and as he once 
more embarked in the rowing-boat it 
was impossible to remain unmoved or 
unaware of the great work His Majesty 
has set on foot here. 

Camp over, the train journey to 
London was an opportunity for happy 
reminiscences and pledges of friendship, 
and with the final farewells at Liverpool 
Street Station / we departed on our 
varied walks of life with the inspiration 
of new thoughts and ideas. 


BACK 50 YEARS 

Anyone who would like to travel as 
people did fifty years ago can have their 
wish granted next week, for they can 
go to Cambridge and back from King’s 
Cross in carriages used on the Flying 
Scotsman of 1888. 

The L N E R are running the excur¬ 
sion to celebrate the jubilee of the old 
railway race to Edinburgh, and the 
carriages will be drawn by the famous 
Stirling Single-Driver Locomotive Num¬ 
ber One, which left the rails in 1910.' 
This may be the very last time this type 
of engine will be seen in operation. 

At New York in the 
Morning 

The world is marching on. This is 
wliat Major Mayo, the aeroplane de¬ 
signer, said last week of coming events : 

I hope we shall have a top speed of 
300 miles an hour and a cruising speed 
just a bit less, so that we shall be able to 
do non-stop overnight, with a one-ton 
useful load, the stretch from London to 
New York. 

You will post your letters in London at 
six in the evening, and they will be de¬ 
livered in New' York the first post next 
morning. 

The Church of White 
Cheese 

There were stirring scenes in a church 
in a gipsy village in Yugo-Slavia not 
long ago when the first public reading of 
the Bible in the Romany tongue took 
place. 

' It was in the little church in Privlaka, 
about which the gipsies have a strange 
legend, for they believe that long, long 
ago a splendid marble church stood in 
its place, which the villagers gave to the 
Romans in exchange for a church made of 
white cheese, which they ate ; and from 
that day to this no church bells have 
rung out in this little place until quite 
recently, when a church was built for the 
village by a wealthy gipsy. 

A Long Tow 

A 5000-ton cargo boat has arrived in 
London after having been towed from 
Africa ; she is the Evagoras, with 38 
men aboard, and was towed by a Dutch 
tug the remarkable distance of 4000 
miles to London. The actual towing, 
from Lagos, lasted 49 days. 


The Zoo is to be televised during the 
Wireless Exhibition at Olympia. 

Two rooms in the house in which 
Sir James Barrie was born are to be 
made into a Barrie museum. 

At the funeral of Miss Margaret Saxl 
in London the other day the service was 
held in Esperanto. 

The Australasian Jamboree will be . 
held near Sydney from December 29 to 
January 9, and over 10,000 Scouts are , 
expected to be present.. 

A campaign in Wales is seeking to 
repeal the law passed by Henry the 
Eighth which said that it was illegal to 
speak Welsh in law courts. 

The nation’s fairy godfather (Lord 
Nuffield) has given ^5000 to the Charter- 
house Rheumatism Clinic. 

A World Traffic Exhibition is to be 
held in Cologne in 1940. 

The Queen Mary has set up a new 
record for the westward crossing of the 
Atlantic, having covered the 2907 miles 
between Bishop’s Rock and the Am¬ 
brose Light in three days 21 hours 48 
minutes, at a speed a fraction below 
31 knots. \ 

Women’s dresses can now be made of 
spun aluminium as fine and soft as silk. 

Today there are only 20 horse-cabs 
licensed in London. 

About one-third of the railway mileage 
of the United States is in the hands of 
receivers in bankruptcy. 

The L M S has more than Soo miles 
of railway line involved in repairs now 
going on, absorbing 95,000 tons of steel 
rails and 65,000 tons of chains to hold 
them, 1,365,000 sleepers, and nearly 
ten million screws and ferrules to 
secure them. 

THINGS SEEN 

A primrose blooming in August in a 
garden in Sheffield. 

A bulldog sitting on a chimney pot 
at Stechford, near Birmingham, which 
he had reached by climbing up inside. 

A farmer near Berwick lowered from 
a 90-foot cliff to rescue a sheep. 

Beautiful Ukley Moor a mass of paper 
bags, orange peel, and cigarette packets 
left by litter louts. f 

23,000 people singing God Save the 
King at Dublin Horse Show. 

Ramsgate market-place flooded waist 
deep. 

A lively child of two holding up its 
hand to stop a tram. 

THINGS SAID 

If English was good enough for Paul . 
it’s good enough for us. 

An American Mayor objecting to 
Greek quoted by Lord Tweedsmuir 

No minute gone comes ever back again, 

Take heed and see ye nothing do in vain. 

Motto under Liberty’s clock 

If a transaction (however small) is 
not entirely satisfactory, will you please 
call our attention to it ? 

On the bills of a Piccadilly shop 

There is only one way of learning how 
to do a thing, and that is by doing it. 

Mr Maurice L. Jacks 

In some countries everything not 
forbidden is compulsory'. 

Quoted by Sir Ronald Storrs 

I suppose it is because we live in a 
climate never too hot and never too cold 
that we shall always be engaged in 
compromise. Sir Wyndham Deedes 

Never cross the road looking up to 
Heaven or you will soon be there. 

Tottenham police' notice 
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Camping 


Holiday • Sails in the 


Wind • Station Garden 



mmm. 


A Son of the Sea—Mr Peter Scott, son of Captain Scott of the 
Antarctic, at the tiller of his sailing dinghy in which he is to 
compete in international races on the Great Lakes of Canada 



Waiting For the Wind —A Monday morning scene at Deice, near Rochester where bresies would 
be welcomed by the miller to grind his corn and by the housewives to dry their washing 


Camping Holiday—Washing up after dinner in the camp for girls from Public Schools 
and Working Girls' Clubs held in'the grounds of North Repps Hall, near Cromer 




Station Garden—The frequent complaint about dismal railway stations cannot apply to 
Highams Park L N E R station in Essex, where the staff have craatsd th»3 delightful garden 
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Temperature 

Surprises 


A KING WHO LOST 
HIS COUNTRY 


An Investigation by 
the Trent 


Back to Poland After 140 Years 


It has long been known that on 
clear, still nights cold air, being heavier, 
flows downhill into valley bottoms. 

Until recent years little has been done 
to investigate this, but instruments have 
now been set up in an enclosed valley 
near Riclcmansworth, barely twenty 
miles from London, and the results were 
astonishing. For the year as a whole 
the night temperatures there are similar 
to those of Braemar in the Scottish 
Highlands, one of the coldest places in 
Great Britain. 

An investigation has just been carried 
out in Nottingham and its suburbs, 
where the River Trent flows through 
undulating country with hills up to about 
400 feet high. It has been discovered 
that Attenborough in the Trent Valley 
is sometimes as much as ten degrees 
Fahrenheit colder at night than the 
Castle Grounds in the city four miles 
away. This is more than the average 
difference between a winter night at 
Braemar and Torquay. 

The Action of the Wind 

The differences were found to be 
greatest in fine weather with a high 
barometer and light wind, and least in 
windy and rainy weather. Wind keeps 
the air mixed and prevents cold air from 
draining into the valley. In the daytime 
the valley is usually warmer than the 
higher districts. During a winter fog, 
however, the higher ground may rise 
above it, and when this happens it can 
be as much as .eight degrees warmer by 
■day on the high ground than on the low. 

On March 9, 1929, Attenborough 
registered a temperature of nine degrees 
of frost, a reading of 23 in the early morn¬ 
ing followed by a reading of 70 in the 
shade in the afternoon, a rise of 47 
degrees in a few hours. In the Rickmans- 
worth valley the temperature of 85 
on the afternoon of August 29, 1936, was 
actually 51 degrees higher than in the 
early morning. 

It is evident that there are many in¬ 
teresting differences of temperature over 
short distances in our country. In¬ 
creased knowledge of them will help 
horticulturists to guard against damage 
to crops, especially from spring frosts. 

Getting in Touch 
at Sea 

The Royal National Lifeboat Institu¬ 
tion Journal, The Lifeboat, is as exciting 
as one would expect it to be, dealing 
with the gallant exploits of the heroes 
of the sea. 

It is specially interesting to read' the 
story of how the motor lifeboat at St 
Mary’s, Isles of Scilly, was able to give 
assistance to an injured man in a trawler. 

It happened that one morning, when 
the mechanic was testing his wireless, 
he chanced to get in touch with the 
Gosmont Castle of Swansea, 180 miles 
away, and found that the trawler’s 
captain badly wanted someone to tell 
him how to treat a sick member of his 
crew. Quickly the mechanic sent for a 
doctor, who came to the telephone. 
Meanwhile the trawler had managed to 
get medical advice from Cork Hospital, 
but the agitated skipper was only too 
glad to have the doctor’s advice for 
treatment as well, and between the two 
of them the patient was made comfort¬ 
able, and a few days later the lifeboat’s 
mechanic was glad to hear that he was 
getting on very well. 


The remarkable chain of life of five 
members of a family at Stapleford, to 
which we referred the - other day, has 
now been broken by the passing of one 
of the sisters. 


Ctanislas the Second, last King of 

Poland, has returned from Leningrad 
to rest beneath the Polish soil in the 
little town of W olezys where he was bom : 

So history turns back its pages from 
the troubled times of today to the no 
less troublous days of the French 
Revolution and to a Europe beginning 
to feel the crushing force of Napoleon. 
They were days also when Poland, torn 
between the talons of Russia, Austria, and 
Germany, was ceasing to be a kingdom. 

It is 140 years since Stanislas closed 
his eyes in Russia, the land of his en¬ 
forced adoption, and longer than that 
since he saw the kingdom of Poland 
which had been his birthright. He was 
not a noble king, nor one in whom his 
country could take pride. He made 
no sacrifice on her account. If he 
were to be judged harshly it might be 
said that he connived at her sacrifice.. 
But he was the last king Poland had, a 
poor thing but her own, and, though 
none may predict the strange paths that 
history takes, probably - the last king 
Poland ever will have. So it is seemly 
that his body should return there by the 
consent of Russia. 

The Russia that Stanislas knew was as 
different from that of today as Poland 
has become. The tables are turned. 
Russia at that time was in the firm grip 
of its Tsars, and the star of the grand 
duchess (who was to be called Catherine 
the Great) was rising. 

Stanislas was of that noble line of the 
Poniatowskis who were statesmen and 
soldiers. One of them saved the life of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden at the 
battle of Poltava. At a later date 

The Old Tale of 
Melandra Castle 

Near Glossop stands all that is left of 
Melandra Castle, which the excavation 
committee of the Manchester branch of 
the Classical Association has been 
examining for four years. As a result of 
their investigations they are now able to 
piece together the story of this fortress, 
which is scheduled as an ancient monu¬ 
ment by the Office of Works. The work 
done this season has been well worth 
while, and the excavators have found 
indications of wooden buildings and 
palisades raised before the stonework. 

It seems that Melandra Castle began 
as a wooden stronghold in the last 20 
years of the first century. With a 
rampart of earth, wooden gateways and 
towers, and a wide ditch, it must have 
been a strong retreat. Before the middle 
of the second century, it seems, the 
wooden walls were partly replaced by 
stone walls. The front of the earth 
rampart was cut back and faced with- 
masonry, more earth was piled on the 
top, and stone gateways and towers 
were built. Bit by bit the wooden build¬ 
ings inside the fortress were taken down 
to make room for stone buildings, but 
the work was never completed, for about 
150 ad the fort was apparently 
abandoned, the Romans probably 
moving their legions from Melandra 
Castle to a more northerly garrison. 

The Singing Telegram 

Birthdays are always special days, and 
that is why the Postal Telegraph Service 
of America has introduced a special 
singing telegram for these occasions. 
When such a telegram is sent a girl in 
the telegraph office sings the song Happy 
Birthday over the telephone, introducing 
the name of the recipient. This singing 
telegram service has become very popu¬ 
lar in America. 


Josef Antony Poniatowski commanded 
the Polish legion in Napoleon’s Army 
and died a Marshal of France, though 
he kept the title only a day, for he was 
drowned while swimming the Elster just 
after it had been conferred on him. 

But poor Stanislas Augustus Ponia¬ 
towski, last King of Poland, was a weak 
man, little fitted to- unite and lead a 
country endangered by friction within 
and envy and rapacious greed without. 
Twice he saw his kingdom shrink 
beneath his feet, and the third time, the 
Third Partition of Poland between her 
neighbours, it sank altogether. Yet he 
had begun adventurously and brilliantly. 
As a young man he went to the Russian 
capital in the suite of Hanbury Williams, 
the British Ambassador. He fell under 
the domination of the Grand Duchess 
Catherine, and there his career began 
and ended. He paid too high a price 
for her favour, and, though by her in¬ 
fluence he returned to Poland and was 
elected King, he was rather less than a 
puppet monarch. 

When he had served Catherine’s 
purpose, and she was Russian Empress, 
she discarded him like an old glove, and 
shared in the division of his kingdom. 
He tried to introduce reforms, he 
fathered a new Constitution, but he was 
not the man to pour new wine into old 
bottles. His country had no further use 
for him, and he returned to the alien 
land where his fortunes had once shone 
so brightly, 

There he died, a pensioner where he 
had once been in power. Poor Stanislas, 
but Poland (forgiving him) reclaims him 
for her own. 

Bridges While 
You Wait 

Our Army of Peace has been doing a 
big piece of bridge-building. 

In the training camp at' Canterbury 
three companies .of the London Divi¬ 
sional Royal Engineers tackled the 
biggest job an Engineers Field Company 
can undertake in peace time. They 
built a box-girder bridge, 124 feet across, 
which would carry 3-ton lorries.' Its 
girders weighed between 16 and 17 tons 
apiece, and the task of coaxing them 
into position is one of extreme delicacy. 

Piers were first built to take the 
girders, and this was the operation on 
the success of which all the rest de¬ 
pended. Then the box-girders, were 
riveted in the position they should 
occupy in the finished structure and 
slowly hauled across on rollers into 
position. There was no room for the 
slightest mistake, and none was made. 
The big bridge was constructed by these 
amateur engineers in a style the best 
professionals would have commended. 

The Great Trek 

Further details come from Durban of 
the centenary celebrations in connection 
with the Voortrekker Great Trek of 1838. 

Two stink-wood wagons with complete 
spans of oxen have left Capetown, and 
will travel the route taken by the Voor- 
trekkers to the North and then to 
Pietermaritzburg, 1700 miles. 

In the celebrations is Louis Trichardt, 
aged 19, a great-great-grandson of a 
famous Voortrekker ; he will be a 
torchbearer in the run from the Cape to 
the Transvaal. He is a Boy Scout. 

When the wagons left Capetown one 
contained many bags of mail, which will 
be delivered on the way, while other 
mails will be taken up. Special envelopes 
and Voortrekker stamps have been 
issued at ( 3 d. 


Fear Gives Way 
To Friendship 

Europe Please Follow 

THE GREAT THING DONE 
IN THE BALKANS 

Wc announced last week the fine 
step taken for peace by the Balkan 
nations, but it may be questioned 
whether most people realise how great 
a step it is. 

Before the Great War the Balkans 
were a hot-bed of strife and a constant 
danger to peace. Now the warring 
peoples have come together and agreed 
never to fight each other. 

The Great War began in the Balkans 
with the assassination of the Austrian 
Crown Prince and his bride. The war 
ended in a Peace which, in the Balkans 
as elsewhere, left the world in unrest 
anti fear. The Balkans, indeed, promised 
even more trouble than in the old days. 

Unhappy Bulgaria 

Yugo-Slavia (the enlarged Serbia) 
was expected to be long at variance 
with Italy, and for some time the 
expectation was fulfilled. Now good 
understanding between the two nations 
has been cemented, and better trade 
between them takes'the place of fear. 

Bulgaria, defeated in the war, was 
left as a very sore, spot under the Treaty 
of Neuilly, one of the five treaties 
dictated to the vanquished nations by 
the victorious Allies. In effect, Bulgaria 
was forbidden to defend herself. By 
another treaty (Lausanne) zones on her 
territory were established (bordering 
Greece "and Turkey) which she was not 
allowed to fortify. 

Now all these conditions have been 
abolished by mutual agreement, thus 
restoring self-respect to Bulgaria, in 
which there is much rejoicing. The 
agreement also sets out that there is 
to be no resort to force between Bulgaria 
and the other Balkan nations. 

Not only so, but it is expected that 
Bulgaria will now formally join the 
Balkan group of States known as the 
Balkan League. With Greece, Turkey, 
Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria 
agreed on peaceful relations, and seeking 
to work-together for mutual benefit, the 
old Balkan terror, so long regarded as a 
sort of powder-magazine, is allayed, let 
us hope, for ever. 

Time, the Healer 

Time is a great healer of differences, 
and if the Balkan States can thus arrive 
at peace, why not all Europe ? 

To understand that it is no small 
thing that has been accomplished, let 
us recall the events of two years before 
the Great War. In 1912 a Balkan League 
consisting of Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Montenegro (now part of Yugo¬ 
slavia) made war on Turkey to liberate 
Macedonia and Thrace, and defeated 
the Turks. Then quarrels arose among 
the victors and in 1913 arose a.second 
Balkan war. /This time Greece and 
Serbia joined to defeat their ally 
Bulgaria and so enabled Turkey to 
regain Adrianople. Albania became an 
independent State. Then followed the 
Great War, the assassination of her 
Prince on June 2S, 1914, being followed 
by Austria declaring war on Serbia on 
July 28. Then Armageddon. 

This brief recital reminds us how justly 
the Balkans came to be regarded as a 
sort of explosive factory where terrible 
events might come about at any .time. 

The Exiled Prince 

We were talking of the Prince Imperial 
the other day. 

A gathering of veterans of the Zulu 
War in Stockport the other night re¬ 
vealed that 90-year-old Jacob Rushden, 
of Warrington, was a member of the 
patrol that found the body of the Prince, 
exiled heir to the French throne, in a 
deserted Zulu village. 


1 
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Arresting Himself 

Tim, a pedigree Airedale whose owner 
lives near Alton in Hants, knew when he 
was wanted by the police, and arrested 
himself the other da}'. 

A constable found him last month 
roaming about with no name and 
address on his collar and took him to the 
police station, where his master came to 
claim him. Three days later exactly 
the same thing happened, and again his 
master came and called for him. 

A day or two passed and then the 
constable was tickled to see the Airedale 
strolling into the police station, giving 
himself up of his own accord—his name 
and address still missing from his collar ! 
Tim’s master has been fined, so now 
Tim’s collar may have what it should 
have on it, and all will be well. 

poo-bah of a Village 

Mrs Rand, for 17 years headmistress 
of the village school at Holwell in Hert¬ 
fordshire, has resigned her position, and 
by doing so the village at once loses the 
clerk to the parish council, rector’s 
warden, organist and choirmaster of the 
church, leader of the dramatic circle, 
and president, secretary, and treasurer 
of the women’s institute, for Mrs Rand 
was all these. The 200 villagers are 
wondering how to replace her. 

Thankstoan Earthquake 

Rentier, a village in the French Alps, 
has had its long-dry fountain restored 
to life. 

For many years R6otier has suffered 
from lack of water, and efforts to dis¬ 
cover tvhy the village spring was 
waterless had failed. 

Now the recent earthquake is credited 
with opening up a passage for the water 
which was unable to find its way into 
the village. 

London in Pictures 

A tremendous task is being under¬ 
taken by the Architectural Graphic 
Records Committee and a group of 
voluntary workers. 

Through all the libraries, museums, 
and art galleries a search is being made 
for prints and drawings of the London 
before 1830, and a list of the pictures is 
being made. All kinds of buildings from- 
palaces to offices are being noted, and 
already more than 20,000 entries have 
been made. Many metropolitan borough 
libraries have helped and sent in their 
lists, and the provincial search has 
begun. The task is expected to last some 
years and something like 100,000 entries 
are anticipated. 

When the index is completed it will be 
possible to trace a print of any old build¬ 
ing in a few minutes. The index is being 
made for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

A Wheelabrator 
Tumblast 

Among the contracts totalling £100,000 
which the New Zealand Government has 
just placed with British companies is 
one for a wheelabrator tumblast. 

Behind this strangely-sounding name 
lies a machine for grinding wheels in 
railway workshops. This suggests that 
its destination will be Wellington, where 
the equipment of the sheds has been 
much improved in recent years. 

New Zealand’s railways, in common 
with other State-owned departments, are 
placing bigger orders than ever before 
with this country. 

A Census of Old houses 

The Surrey Archaeological Society has 
started to make a survey of all the old 
houses inthe county, andnotices are being 
sent to tenants asking them to show their 
homes to the society’s architects. 

Similar surveys of several. other 
counties have been made by the Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments, and 
the officers of the Commission are now 
working in Dorset. But it is felt that 
by the time Surrey is reached most of 
its old houses will have quietly disap¬ 
peared, and it is the object of the present 
survey to make some record of them even 
if it is not possible to prevent their 
demolition. 


Cavemen Old and New 


T he merry company of cavemen 
scholars who call themselves the 
Speleological Society have concluded 
another round of visits to caves and pot¬ 
holes, and have dispersed to their homes 
leaving certain of their members to test, 
and if possible confirm, the report of a 
very surprising discovery and invention. 

Assisted by apparatus furnished for 
the purpose by the Royal Society, 
Professor Palmer of Hull has been 
experimenting with an electrical appara¬ 
tus for detecting the presence of un¬ 
suspected caves and pot-holes hidden 
from human vision. The tests so far 
carried out have been entirely successful, 
but, to make sure, the trials are being 
extended and are still in progress. 

Of course the invention must be 
welcomed as a new marvel of scientific 
achievement, yet we fancy the Muse of 
History will frown at its coming. She 


and we owe much , to the inability of 
men in general to discover caves. 

When David fled from the wrath of 
Saul it was to the Cave of Adullam that 
he went for hiding.. 

It was in a cave Mohammed saw the 
visions which, embodied in the Koran, 
are the religion of millions today. The 
most thrilling adventure of his later life 
had for its setting a cave in Mount 
Thor, about an hour’s journey from 
Mecca, to which the prophet fled when 
his enemies had sworn to slay him. 

He escaped with a solitary companion 
by the light of the stars, but his foes 
followed hot on his track. They failed 
to find the cave and he was saved. 
Moslem tradition explains that as soon 
as he entered the cave a spider’s web 
spread over the entrance, so that when 
the pursuers came up they ignored the 
scene as a possible hiding-place. 


Prepared 

When accidents happen a life is often 
lost,for the tragic reason that nobody 
on the spot knows just what should be 
done to save it. 

When a car overturned at Southend 
not long ago the driver was pinned under 
it and sustained a severed artery in the 
arm. In eight minutes he would have 
bled to death had it not been for the 
presence of mind of a Scoutmaster who 
happened to be there and made a 
tourniquet from some pyjamas, and 
so saved the man’s life. 

Plenty of wheat 

The Rome Institute of Agriculture 
has reported on the wheat prospects of 
countries outside Europe, and estimates 
that there will be abundant crops and a 
good supply for wheat buyers. 

America may have 8,000,000 tons of 
wheat to export after feeding her 130 
million people. Canada, after five poor 
years, will have a good surplus. Asia, 
apart from China, has done well. On 
the whole, it looks well for bread prices. 



Trimmer 

Trimmer, the oldest dog in New South 
Wales, is dead. A few days before his 
21st birthday he was run over by a 
motorist, and so did not live to be 
honoured by the Taihvaggers’ Club, 
which was about to give him a silver 
cup to mark his great age. 

The Cat and the Fish 

A reader sends us this note from a northern 
town. 

A well-disciplined tortoiseshell cat 
can be seen most days looking on at the 
daily fish auction at the harbour, and, 
although surrounded by fish of all sorts 
and sizes, she never makes any attempt 
to touch one. 

But let a fisherman pick tip a whiting 
and throw it at pussy, and she will 
jump to life and devour it in a flash. 


No Litter Louts 

T he station-master of Lime Street at 
Liverpool has had the shock of his 
life, happily so pleasant that he is not 
likely to forget it. 

What happened was that the girls of 
Cross Gates Council School near Leeds 
went by train to Liverpool. On the 
way they ate apples and oranges and 
bananas and sandwiches and chocolate, 
having as jolly a time as girls could hope 
to have. But the astonishing thing (at 
any rate in these careless days) was that 
when the L M S officials examined the 
carriages afterwards they found them 
all as clean and neat as when the 
journey had been begun. The carriage 
cleaners could not believe their eyes, 
and their amazement was so great that 


High RAr Hite 

An unusual visitor landed at Ply¬ 
mouth the other day. 

He is believed to have .been the first 
Atlantic passenger to sleep in two cabins 
at once. He is Mr Henry Hite who 
stands 7 feet 9 inches. Over 15 inches 
taller than most of our tallest men, he 
made the crossing in the French liner 
Champlain, and in order that he could 
lie in comfort a hole was cut through the 
partition between two cabins so that he 
might have his head in one cabin and 
his feet in the other. Mr Hite is 23, but 
he weighs over 20 stones, though he 
looks slim. 

WHAT THEY WANT TO KNOW 

Manchester has just issued its library 
report, in which it is stated that over 
five million books were taken out last 
year, 400,000 more than the year before. 

As for the things people want to know, 
such questions as these were asked : 
What time is it in Hankow when it is 
six in Ontario ? What is the price of 
hydrogen in America ? How many 
people over 60 are there in Brazil ? 
What was the yield of the world's wheat 
crop in 1921 ? 

The Four speakers 

We like that speech at a civic luncheon 
at Edinburgh not long ago which told 
of four ministers who were invited to 
speak at a social function and asked to 
keep their speeches brief. 

The first said his speech would be 
very much like a cat’s tail, not far to the 
end—and he spoke for an hour. The 
second said his speech would be like a 
dog’s tail, bound to a cur—and he 
spoke for three-quarters of an hour. 
The third speaker said his speech would 
be like a rat’s tail, straight to the 
point—and he spoke for half an hour. 
The fourth speaker looked wearily and 
sorrowfully at his watch, and said his 
speech would be like a rabbit’s tail, just 
the merest suggestion—and it was. 


at Cross Gates 

they invited the station-master to see 
what had been done. He was no less 
surprised, and by way of thanks and as 
an appreciation of the behaviour of the 
girls and of the excellent supervision 
exercised by the teachers, he has written 
to the school. Here is part of his letter : 

After the children had left the train 
our carriage and wagon foreman called 
my attention to the state of the coaches. 
All the litter made by the children had 
been gathered into paper bags, which 
were put on tables, one' bag in each 
coach. We found the train as clean as 
before the children got into it at Leeds. 

How much better it is to be tidy 
than to be a Litter Lout, and how much 
more people like us ! 


The Patient 

When the Kirkintilloch Ambulance 
Association opened a new station the 
other day two small boys knocked on 
the brand new door and held up a bird 
with a broken wing, asking if the 
Ambulance would look after it till it 
was better. 

Toy Village 

One more village has been added to 
the hundreds in Yorkshire ; it is in a 
garden at Kirkheaton near Hudders¬ 
field. 

Made by Mr John Sykes Tommis, it 
is a work of art as well as a labour of 
love, and Mr Tommis finds that his 
children are immensely proud of it. 

Hardly anyone passes the house 
without stopping to admire this wonder¬ 
ful little village, which was begun last 
spring and is not yet finished. Made of 
odds and ends, it is altogether charming 
with its quaint church, its castle with a 
sentry on duty, a park with statues, a 
fountain, a mouldering ruin, and a 
station. There is a windmill with sails 
spinning round on windy days, and 
cottages with black and white timber- 
work, all set amid miniature loveliness. 

AT the Shop of 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 

He kept what was known at Wern-y- 
Wylan in Anglesey as the Shop of 
Beautiful Things. 

A lover of beauty, he had once been 
a gunner in the Army, and in later years 
he had become an expert on antiques. 

Not long ago word reached him that 
four children were in danger. They were 
said to have wandered on the sands in 
Red Wharf Bay, and Mr Wilkinson 
mounted a cycle and rode into the dark¬ 
ness. He was never seen again. 

All night others searched for him and 
he went on searching for the children 
till the water deepened all about him 
and he was swept off his feet. He was 
drowned while trying to save the lives of 
others ; and so this lover of beautiful 
things died' in doing a beautiful thing. 

THE APES GO GAY 

Jackie and Peter, the Zoo chimpan¬ 
zees, went to a kinema the other day. 

They were taken by their attendants 
to see a Zoo film of a friend and neigh¬ 
bour, Jimmie the Chimpanzee, and of 
various other Zoo inmates such as pen¬ 
guins, gorillas, turtles, and small birds. 

Peter showed himself the more inter¬ 
ested of the two. The film was shown 
twice, once with sound and once without, 
and when Jimmy came on the screen 
both apes watched him with bated 
breath, though they did not show so 
much interest when shots of other 
animals were shown. x 

Nor did they show any surprise on 
seeing what the screen was like when 
the lights came on, Jackie being more 
intrigued with a telephone and Peter 
more intent on trying to get a, peep of 
the projectiny-room. 
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The Too Loud Speaker 

'T'he wonder of wireless never 
ends. At any hour of the 
day or night it is flooding the 
countries of the world with 
sound. 

While England sleeps people 
in Australia are listening to the 
voice of the announcer telling 
how the Test Match is going. 
Before the dawn we can, if we like 
to get up and turn a button, 
pick up the murmur of New York. 
No corner of the world is deaf to 
the surge of the wireless wave. 
But sometimes, notwithstand¬ 
ing the glamour, we wish it were 
more subdued. The loudspeaker, 
which has made a million listen¬ 
ers hear where only thousands 
could hear before, can misuse 
its powers. It may be a curse 
instead of a blessing. It is the 
crowning triumph of wireless, but 
often we cannot believe it. 

There is the loudspeaker in 
the wireless set shop, put in full 
blast there to advertise that it is 
for sale. We have heard it blare 
out at Camberwell Green in the 
ears of the driver of a car just at 
that anxious moment when he 
has to steer an anxious passage 
in a traffic-crowded thorough¬ 
fare. It may not be intended 
to make him jump, but that is 
what it does. 

Then there is the loudspeaker 
in the car. We have seen a row 
of cars on the sea-front of a coast 
town, all drawn up as near the 
sea as they can get, and many 
fitted with loudspeakers. The 
occupants were dozing after the 
effort of a satisfying lunch, but 
their wireless loudspeaker blared 
on for all to hear. 

Tjhey blare on from the road¬ 
side picnic of the louts who love 
nothing so much as noise ; the 
loudspeaker is outrivalling its 
competitor the gramophone. The 
peace of the countryside is 
destroyed. Once we were at 
Symonds Yat, loveliest of the 
reaches of the Wye, but we 
fled - from its view in horror, 
pursued by the brassy discord of 
a dozen picnic gramophones. 

Surely gramophone and. loud¬ 
speaker, excellent things in their 
place, are for the private not the 
public ear on all but selected 
occasions ? Their place may be 
in a large assembly ready to hear 
them, but not in places which are 
consecrated to serenity and quiet. 

Such places are still many, but 
they are becoming fewer, and 
the last place to be invaded by 
the loudspeaker, of wireless or 
of gramophone, is the garden 
of a house which has neighbours. 
We may have given the open 
door to wireless, but we have 
never given the open window. 


PH 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Children’s Kinema 

Qnly one in 12 of our kinemas appears 
to be providing special children’s 
films, according to the Director of the 
British Film Institute, who reminds us 
that at a conference organised two 
years ago we were told to look for 
films in which the basic theme of 
heroism and achievement is pre¬ 
dominant and that the main thing to 
avoid was fear. 

Tales of adventure are good and 
proper for children of all ages, from 
eight to eighty ; the guiding principles 
should be to avoid dullness and to 
cherish mirth, .happiness, integrity, 
and courage. Some day, perhaps, we 
shall have a kinema licence granted on 
condition that the kinema gives a 
regular children’s matinee. 

© 

Stars and Horses 

■yiiE astrologers have scored a victory. 

A man has invented a system of 
baching horses by the stars. 

Peter Puck thinks it as good a way 
as any other. 

© 

Get Together 

^fniLE British Legion men have been 
visiting Germany we are glad to 
see, that a company of 200 German 
ex-Service men have been visiting 
Paris, and have been received with 
great courtesy. Among them arc men 
of Herr Hitler’s old regiment. This is 
the way to cure old wounds. 

They visited war cemeteries and 
laid a wreath on the Unknown 
Soldier’s grave. They were cordially 
entertained at a reception presided 
over by the German Ambassador, to 
which’ a number of French war 
veterans were invited. The French¬ 
men were greeted as comrades, and 
M. Broussemiche, speaking on behalf 
of the Frenchmen, said that it was 
men like these of both nationalities, 
who had faced the same dangers in 
the mud of the trenches, who were 
suited to understand one another. 

We agree. Let us get together and 
stop all this nonsense. 


A Novelist’s Slip 

In the first edition of his exciting sea 
story. In Hazard, Mr Richard 
Hughes makes a curious slip, which 
shows that every writer is in hazard 
when writing. We are confident that 
this error will be corrected in later 
editions. 

He is describing how Ao Ling, a 
Chinese soldier, became a Communist : 

He had certainly no notion, as he trotted 
across to the enemy lines, that this was the 
beginning of a new life for him ; that it was 
more than a change of leaders, that it would 
come to mean to him what the road to 
Capernaum meant to St Paul ? 

No, Mr Hughes, not Capernaum ; it 
was on the road to Damascus that Paul 
saw a great light. (And was Ao Ling’s 
change really like his ?) 

& 

Good-night 

pKOM the neighbourhood of Toronto 
comes the story of a little maid 
with a loving heart. 

She was one of a number of children 
taken into the country by kindly folk, 
and one evening was missed from the 
group to which she belonged. The 
lady-in-charge began looking for her, 
but not for long, for the lady found 
the child kneeling in a meadow. 

“ Whatever are you doing ? ” she 
asked. 

“ I am only kissing the flowers 
good-night,” said the little maid. 


The Broadcaster 

^ maple grove covering two acres has 
been dedicated on Lake Ontario to 
men of the war. 

Qold Coast boys have given 114,000 
hours of work to build ^20,000 
worth of concrete school buildings at 
Adisadel. 

Bedfordshire has bought -113 acres of 
the Chiltcrn Hills. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
We need much patience nowadays, 
but is there anything in the world that 
brings such great reward? 


Under the Editor's Table 


W E read that a league should be 
formed to embrace all road users. 
We feel more like hitting some of them- 

0 *- 
film star who went to Hollywood 
complains . that she has been 
dropped. Perhaps she has merely gone 
down in people’s estimation. 

0 

London is full of foreign tongues. 
And nobody wants to put them 

out. 

□ 

(Jan we put farming on its feet? 

someone asks. Yes, but don't tread 
on its corn. 

0 

Travellers . on certain railways are 
protesting against overcrowding. 
Can’t stand any more. , 


I F you want to appear at ease forget 
your hands. And don’t let anybody 
pull your leg. 

Peter Puck Wants To Know 



a finger in every pie 


Bright Cities 

YV 7 e have been asked to say a word 
for brightening up our towns 
and cities, and we gladly do so. 

Brightness is a real element in hap¬ 
piness. To walk in a bright, clean¬ 
looking city is to feel well and happy, 
so strong is the influence of beauty on 
the mind. 

What a splendid thing it would be 
to make London or Sheffield or Man¬ 
chester or Glasgow a bright city, the 
streets shining with clean white stone¬ 
work, the bricks retaining the beau¬ 
tiful colour which the brickmaker 
knows how to impart, the tiles varying 
from red to deep russet brown, the 
paint white or fresh coloured, and 
bunting gaily reflecting the sun’s rays ! 
It may sound like a dream, but it is a 
thing we can have as soon as we like. 

The truth is that it i's as wasteful 
as it is dirty to burn raw coal in fur¬ 
naces and grates, and it is equally 
important from the point of view of 
health or of beauty to treat coal before 
it is used. The only use of coal to 
produce heat should be in the form of 
smokeless fuels, gas, or electricity. 

More good and happiness would be 
accomplished by this simple reform 
than by all the political programmes 
put together, and it is only ignorance 
of the. fact that bright cities are 
possible that stands in the way of 
their coming. 

& 

When Eve Had Led Her 
Lord Away 

VYUien Eve had led her lord away, 
™ And Cain had killed his brother, 
Tlie stars and flowers, the poets say. 
Agreed with one another 

To cheat the cunning tempter’s art, 
And teach the race its duty, 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty. 

A million sleepless lids, they say, 

Will be at least a warning; 

And so the flowers watch day by day. 
The stars from eve till morning. 

On hill and prairie, field and lawn, 
Their dewy eyes upturning, 

The flowers still watch from reddening 
dawn 

Till western skies are burning. 

Alas ! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing 
That some turn white as sea-bleached 
shells, ■ 

And some are always blushing. 

But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers, 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s 
frown, 

The-lips of lying lovers, - 

They try to shut their saddening eyes, 
And in the vain endeavour 
We see them twinkling in the skies, 
And so they wink for ever. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
© 

Every Day 

One ought every day at least to 
hear a little song, read a good poem, 
see a fine picture, and, if possible, speak 
a few reasonable words. Goethe - 
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90 YEARS A 
MYSTERY 

A Disappearance in 
the Desert 

News comes that eight skeletons 
found in the Simpson Desert of 
Central Australia are believed to be 
those of the Leichhardt expedition which 
vanished from human knowledge 90 
years ago. A party of scientists is about 
to leave to test .the story, and if it is 
true it will clear up the greatest mystery 
in the history of Australian exploration. 

The loss of Sir John Franklin and his 
two ships with all their crews so stimu¬ 
lated the pity and courage of his con¬ 
temporaries that for years afterwards 
expeditions scoured the Arctic in search 
of him, and in so doing revealed more 
of that frigid region than all the labours 
of the preceding three centuries had 
achieved. Leichhardt’s loss occasioned 
as many searches in the wilds of Aus¬ 
tralia and brought to knowledge 
rivers, pastoral land, gold and silver, 
but never a vestige of himself. Many 
men died in seeking him. 

Discovered Six Rivers 

Ludwig Leichhardt was a young 
German doctor and a first-rate botanist, 
who, reaching Australia in the ’forties 
of last century, made a great success of 
his first exploration, from Sydney to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, in 1844. Al¬ 
though attacked by natives and reduced 
to rags and starvation he made a 
splendid journey, discovering six rivers, 
with magnificent forests and pastures— 
golden assets in that unknown continent. 

Two years later he set out with 15 
horses, 13 mules, 40 oxen, 270 goats, 
and 108 sheep, intending to be absent 
two years and in that time to explore 
up to Swan River in Northern Australia; 
but this time there alternated with 
parching drought and famine tropical 
rains which drowned his animals and 
gave his men fever and ague, and the 
party was driven back to renew supplies. 

These haying been secured he set out 
for the extreme north-west of the 
continent, accompanied by three white 
men and four natives, with 50 oxen, 
20 mules, and six horses. They were 
last heard of alive at Fitzroy Downs in 
April 1848, and from that time, though 
one of their early camps was discovered 
13 years later, with a single tree marked 
L, nothing more was ever seen or heard 
of them. The desert had swallowed 
them as completely as the Arctic had 
swallowed Franklin. 

A Wonderful Journey 

The searches made for the lost men 
in succeeding years (right away to the 
close of the century) represent a great 
measure of the exploration of Australia. 
In one great march David Lindsay, who 
died a very old man in 1922, took a 
caravan of camels 560 miles through 
the desert in 34 days with only seven 
gallons of water per camel for the whole 
dreadful march. 

Other searchers found themselves 
besieged by the Australian summer, so 
that they had to bury themselves by 
day in pits dug in the sand, where the 
heat split their nails and hair, their 
pencils, the wood of their boxes, and 
the hoofs of .their horses, and men died 
thin and wasted as mummies. 

Still there was no trace. Australia 
came named on to the maps made by 
seekers of Leichhardt, but never until 
now was a trace of him brought to light. 

See World Map ' 

Sailing to the Jamboree 

Three Rover Scouts are sailing across 
the world in a 50-foot yawl to be present 
at the World Jamboree in Scotland next 
year. They left Sydney a few weeks 
ago on their long voyage of adventure 
in a yawl belonging to a Polish Rover 
Scout, Wladyslaw Wagner, who is 
also skipper. 



ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA 
MEET AT THE OVAL 


B efore another CN appears the last 
Test Match, at the Oval, will have 
been credited to England or Australia. 

It must be, because, rain or shine,' 
it will be played to a finish, and all 
that it can decide is whether Don 
Bradman and his men will carry back 
an unblemished record, as well as the 
Ashes, to Australia, or whether Walter 
Hammond, with the rest of England to 
back him up, will blot the Australian 
copy book by making it one match all. 

The big gasometer at the Oval has 
looked down on many famous English 
victories, sometimes by an innings and 
more, once, in 1902, by the narrow 
margin of one wicket. But even that 
was not a more exciting struggle than 
the one in 1896 when Australia went in 
to make in runs to win on a rain- 
ruined wicket, and were all skittled out 
by, Peate of Yorkshire and Briggs of 
Lancashire for 44. Only one of the side 
made a score and he was a bowler. It 
was one of the most stirring sights, to 
an English spectator, ever seen ; and 
the large Oval crowd that came to see 
it that dank August morning sat at first 
so still that one of them said to another 
by his side that you could almost hear, 
their hearts thudding. 

The Oval has on the whole been our 
lucky ground. It was here that Hay¬ 
ward of Surrey and F. S. (now Sir 
Stanley) Jackson of Yorkshire made 
their tremendous stand, each topping 
the century, and here that G. L. Jessop 
hit one of his most dashing hundreds 
to win a match given up for lost. 


The Final Test 


The Rival Cap¬ 
tains— W. R. 
Hammond, 
top, and Don 
Bradman. 


Of late years the tide of fortune has 
flowed the other way. Eight -years ago 
Australia won by an innings and 39 
runs, and four years ago made 701 runs 
and won by hundreds. This time the 
weather will decide whether such mam¬ 
moth scores are again to be made. 
But • a true cricketer’s choice would 
rather be for a match played on a 
pitch like that at Leeds, with a fighting 
finish, rather than one with everything 
in favour of the batsman, as at Notting¬ 
ham and Lords. All will agree that 
the best side should win, and the C N 
hopes that it will prove to be England. 

It is useless to forecast a game so 
uncertain, but the season’s performances 
seem to show that Australia has a 
sounder foundation of batting strength 
for a Test Match without a time limit, 
a blend of stolidity and dash, and 
England the better battery of bowlers, 
though it is a mistake to suppose that 
after O’Reilly and Fleetwood-Smith 
Bradman can command only the ser¬ 
vices of McCormick, a fast bowler, with 
more fury than length. He has Others, 
and if none so good as Fames he would 
probably retort that we have no spin 
bowler like O’Reilly. 


Sinking Sands as a Cricket Pitch 


W ith a taste for hazardous sport, two 
teams have lately played a cricket 
match on Goodwin Sands. 

The event was not without precedent, 
for other matches of the kind have been 
played there : men have cycled on the 
sands, men have played bowls there, 
and 17 years ago an amateur golf 
champion of England played a golf 
match with a friend on the Goodwins. 

Terrible in reputation, the Goodwins, 
lying east of Deal, from which they are 
about six miles, stretch some ten miles 
in length with a breadth of- four miles, 
of which seven miles by half the breadth 
are exposed at low tide for about three 
hours, after which water covers the 
whole to an average depth of 12 feet. 

They have been both bane and’ bless¬ 
ing to England. Forming a natural 
breakwater, they have been the eastern 
bulwark of that magnificent stretch of 
water called the Downs, in which our 


fleets in sailing days were wont to find 
shelter from storm and enemy. 

But terrible is the toll the Goodwins 
have levied on our own shipping and 
that of other nations seeking a way to 
England by the Downs. The number of 
vessels lost on them through the cen¬ 
turies in time of fog and tempest passes 
the power of the recorder. In a single 
night two centuries ago England lost 
13 warships on the Goodwins, some 
carrying as many as 70 great guns. 
Multitudes of other ships are there ; 
cannon of the 14th century have been 
brought up by dredging operations. The 
Goodwins are indeed a vast cemetery of 
ships and men. 

When exposed at low tide they invite 
the daring to visit them, and once their 
challenge was accepted by a cyclist who 
found it safe to race against time within 
twenty yards of the sea, but he sank if 
he ventured farther inland. 
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THE FIRST MAN 
IN SUSSEX 

Or in England 

On Piltdown a milestone in the sands 
of Time marks where the earliest known 
Englishman laid down his bones half 
a million years ago. 

The inscription on his monument of 
Yorkshire sandstone, which was unveiled 
by Sir Arthur Keith, tells that here 
Mr Charles Daw-son found the fossil 
skull of Piltdown Man. 

Thus an old dispute of a quarter of 
a century, little enough in geological 
time but a good deal in the contro¬ 
versies of geologists, is settled at last, and 
Mr Daw-son, after whom the skull w-as 
named Eoanthropus Dawsonii, w-ould 
rejoice had he lived to see the day. 

The Broken Coconut 

He was a solicitor, v-ho (like Ben¬ 
jamin Harrison of Ightham) w-as an 
antiquarian in his spare time, and 
when he produced the skull, which 
workmen who told him of it described 
as a “ colcernut ” they had broken up 
in digging, many geologists w-ere in¬ 
clined to pooh-pooh it. But Mr Dawson 
took it to Sir Arthur Smith Woodw-ard, 
at South Kensington, who put the 
fragments found in 1912 and 1913 
together and boldly declared that they 
belonged to a human being before the 
Ice Age, whose skull was different from 
any other found either in Europe or 
Asia. He called this being Eoanthropus, 
the Dawn Man. 

But to find an ancient fossil skull and 
to declare its origin, character, and age, 
is not the same thing as convincing the 
geological world that these names and 
dates and descriptions are right. For 
long the claim of Sir Arthur Woodward 
that this skull had belonged to a man 
who was different from thos'e whoso 
skulls were found in the valley of the 
Neanderthal, or those of the Lot and 
the Dordogne in France, or in Java, 
w-as fiercely contested. 

Another knight of the geological 
Round Table, Sir Arthur Keith, w-as one 
of the doubters, who could not believe 
that Eoanthropus w-as the true ancestor 
of modern man, older probably than the 
other European men who had left their 
fossil skulls behind; but now the dispute 
has been settled w-ith honour to all. 

After 25 Years 

. Eoanthropus, the English dawn man 
(first thought to be a woman) is now de¬ 
clared to stand by himself, an intelligent 
being who may have come from Asia w-ith 
other men who have left no memorial, 
but quite different from the low-browed, 
chinless Neanderthal Man, and different 
also from the Stone Age Hunters of 
France who exterminated that unintelli¬ 
gent savage. 

Where he came from in Asia none 
can tell, but Asia in its turn has pro¬ 
duced more than one kind of man: the 
Ape Man of Java, who, after disputes 
lasting longer than 25 years, is now 
declared to have been a man and not 
an ape ; and the Peking man of China, 
who w-as at least as old, and was more 
like our early Englishman in intelligence 
and brain pan. 

Plenty of Wood 

So great was the building of houses 
last year that w-e brought in from abroad 
a record quantity of timber, w-hich cost 
nearly £62,000,000. 

This is almost tw-ice as much as in 
1935, when £35,500,000 w-as paid for 
imported wood. It was the improve¬ 
ment in building that helped to pull us 
out of the bad depression, and now we 
can help to prevent depression by doing 
all in our power to pull down the 
slums and provide new homes for their 
occupants. The fact that plenty of wood 
is being used means that plenty of bricks 
and other important materials are being 
called for too. 
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THE OLD LADY WHO JUMPED OUT OF HER SKIN 


If' we think of lobsters as first-class 

submarines and master-armourers, 
we can spend a surprising hour in the 
company of these warlike crustaceans. 
For old Mother Lobster does what no 
scientist can do. She extracts lime 
from the sea, converts it in marvellous 
ways, and . grows armour as a tree 
grows bark. . • ' - 

No man can jump out of his skin, 
but Mother Lobster can and does. 
She jumps out of her shell every year ; 
her children and her husband jump 
out of theirs twice a year. Out they 
come, naked, soft, and defenceless,• 
with, sharks, skates, cod, and other 
hungry fishes racing to gobble them 
up. A sorry six weeks they have of it, 
after every, change of armour, while 
the new-coat of mail is growing. But 
they know their business, for they 
retreat to holes in the rocks and 
hide for a time. . . ». 

The .Lobster’s Armour 

As soon as the lobster gets its new 
armour on it feeds and grows and 
swells, as a caterpillar does. Now, 
though' the lobster can achieve a 
miracle by growing a new shell from 
nothing but sea-water passed through 
its body, it cannot make that shell go 
on growing, as the shell of a nut grows 
about it's swelling kernel. The lobster 
must get on and get out. , 

The. man in the submarine, when he 
wishes to come out, rises to the top of 
the water, opens his conning-tower, 
and is as free as any sailor. But the 
lobster is itself the submarine ; the 
armour is part and parcel of the fabric. 
The shell is an integral element, joined 
to the flesh by muscles and nerves. It 
is a movable, clastic armour that the 
lobster wears, which enables it to 
swim either backward or forward, to 
crawl up and down and sideways over 
the submerged rocks. How is the 
fleshy lobster suddenly to detach itself 
from this element of its physical sub¬ 
stance ? -The shell is hard, limy, and 
tough; the body within is soft and 
pulpy. How, then, is the soft and 
pulpy interior to break out from the 
mighty external armour ? 

Changes in the Shell 

Qne of the most wonderful things in 
the whole chemistry of Nature 
takes place to enable the old lady to slip 
off her armour. The flow of lime to 
certain parts of the shell is stopped. 
More than, that, the lime which the 
shell already . contains . is, quietly 
absorbed. With the lime' gone the 
shell is left horny and thin and elastic. 
A way out is prepared ; the shell is 
rendered more pliable than any 
chemist could make it, pliable enough 
to allow the free movement of the 
body enclosed within. 

But not even old Lady Lobster, for 
all her wonders, can destroy matter. 
She can only change its form and alter 
its direction, and what happens is that 
the lime withdrawn from the thinned 
parts of her carapace appears else¬ 
where. Knobby projections of lime 
arise along the.sides of the shell, where 
there will be no split, where movement 
of the pulpy structure within will not 
be necessary at the important moment. 
In due season the , softened shell 


splits down the back, and the old 
fighter must come out. It is not easy.' 
Imagine a khight'ereeping backwards 
out of a suit of armour which had only 
a split down the back, with his hands 
and feet imprisoned, and no armour- 
bearer to assist him ! It is another 
wonder to the credit of the lobster. 
Her flesh seems to turn to water ; the 
tough skin enveloping her body is 
filled with fluid. The joints of her- 
pincers. and claws are much smaller 
than the limbs which have to be with¬ 
drawn through them. How is she to 
draw off her gloves of mail ? 

It is a beautiful little operation. 
When her carapace has split down the 
back she begins carefully withdraw¬ 
ing herself. The fluid of the upper 
claw runs down into the lower claw, 
so leaving the upper claw smaller and 


the life of the mother lobster. The 
creature grows a shell, increases its 
bodily bulk by about an eighth, and 
then, needing a new' citadel, bursts' 
off the old armour, grows a new one, 
fills that, and again comes out. 
Before the junior lobster is two inches 
long it has changed armour fourteen 
times. Six further moults bring up 
its length to five inches, and by the 
time it is four years ’ old it is ten 
inches long, and has cast its shell 
twenty-five times. 

Up to about the fourth moult you 
might shake hands with the lobster, 
but after that you could not. He 
would leave his claw or his leg in 
your hand !, When the lobster reaches 
a ccrtaiu age an extraordinary thing 
happens. It develops in each limb 
what is called a breaking-joint. This 


And she is a good fighter, not only 
for herself but for her little ones. She 
is the mother of many, incredibly 
many. The rule is that when the 
parent takes care of her offspring she 
has few, that when she disregards 
them she has many—like the turbot, 
which lays fifteen million eggs. But 
old Lady Lobster is both a good and a 
well-dow'ered mother. She lays a 
great number of eggs once every two 
years, but does not scatter them 
adrift. By a beautiful process she 
attaches every egg to the underside of 
her own body ; they are the little 
red berries W'e have all seen adhering 
to the underpart , of the lobster’s 
carapace. 

Every egg is firmly fixed to the 
mother’s shell. They are laid about 
July or August ; the mother carries 


Mother Lobster’s Eggs—Attaching each egg to the underside 
of her body, she may lay 160,000 in a summer 


The strange difference in the size of lobsters 
is shown by three of the same age 


enabling her to move it. When that 
is done all the fluid flows slowly back, 
leaving the lower claw' smaller in turn. 
The tough fibrous flesh of the great, 
pincers seems for the time to melt and 
flow up and down, as need demands.: 
As fast as one part of the limb is 
released more fluid comes up into it,’ 
so reducing still further the diameter 
of the lower part still confined, until 
finally, small and flexible, out comes 
the extremity of the limb, as neatly 
as a hand from a glove. 

Eyes, legs, claws, body—everything 
comes out of the armour covering ; 
even the lining'of the internal organs 
is shed in the great moult. And there 
you have the old amazon, shivering 
and afraid, without a vestige of 
armour to cover her tender body. 
Away into her rocky pool she goes, 
into hiding behind some boulder, or, 
better still, into a recess into which 
the jaws of a savage fish, or the claws 
of a wicked crab, cannot penetrate. It 
will be six weeks before she is ready to 
come into the open again, but by the- 
end of that time she will have grown 
entirely new mail. Perhaps in the 
meantime she will have eaten a great 
part of the old shell, but that depends 
upon whether she is w'ell supplied with 
lime. If she is short of it she will 
devour the old home in which she 
lived, for the sake .of the lime within it. 

Now, this astonishing process is re¬ 
peated again and again throughout 


occurs between the second and third 
segments, where a tendon turns in- 
ward from the skin. This turning of 
the membrane forms a weak joint, 
which may be snapped at a moment’s 
notice. The tendon effects this sud¬ 
den rupture, and serves another 
striking purpose. When the limb has 
been snapped off the tendon which 
has made this possible tightens over 
the flesh and prevents bleeding. 

-New Limbs For Old 

0LD Lady Lobster is a born fighter. 

She will fight with rival lobsters or 
with crabs ; she will* fight with fishes 
that she can reach. She has a mighty 
claw for grasping, a mightier claw for 
crushing, and six pairs of jaws fold 
x against one another over her mouth. 

Her shell is attached to her body by 
strong muscles and nerves. One back¬ 
ward sweep of her armoured tail will 
send her gliding swiftly forward ; one 
good pull of the tail will send her 
scudding backward into her rocky 
retreat. Threaten or frighten her, 
and she will cast her claws and legs 
in your face ; and then from each 
breaking-joint a little growth will 
afterwards appear, which, as moult 
succeeds moult, will grow and grow 
until finally a perfect new limb—leg 
or claw—emerges as good and strong 
as that which it succeeds. If she 
should lose one eye she grows another. 


them about for the next ten months, 
when the little ones appear. 

The little ones are not at first much 
like their, mother,, and ' are free, 
adventurous swimmers, with fewer 
legs and more of pioneering ambition 
than the wise old parent possesses. 
But they go home to mother in time 
of danger. She may be seen sprawl¬ 
ing luxuriously at the bottom of the 
water in her rocky pool, with her 
claws outspread and the babies 
gambolling about her. But at a sign 
of danger she gives her claws a rattle 
on the rock, and away the little ones 
go like wildfire to take shelter. How 
many children are born to this old 
lady who Jives in a shell depends upon 
her age. She begins to lay eggs when 
she is a buxom bride of three, and she 
may start her first nursery with twelve 
thousand eggs. But the more she 
continues to grow the bigger becomes 
the space to which she may attach 
eggs to her body- ’ j 

Now we can see why the mother | 
puts on new armour only once a year, i 
w'hile the others change twice a year. 

If the mother lobster changed twice 
a year she would cast aw'ay *the eggs 
with the old shell, and -what would 
become of the lobster family then ? 
Yet, with all her care, not nearly all 
her little ones come to maturity. It 
is calculated that out of 160,000 eggs 
the mother will not rear more than a 
thousand young hopefuls. 
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line Friend-in-Need of 
Good Causes 

A YEAR WITH THE PILGRIM TRUST 


Pilgrim Trust has now been 
.‘doing its good work in -this 
country for seven years. ' 

During this period it has spent' nearly 
half a million pounds on social work 
and'.^287,000 toward safeguarding our 
national heritage in. architecture and 
other works of man and in the lovely 
scenery which Nature has given us. 

As most C N readers know, the 
founder of the Pilgrim Trust is Mr 
Edward Harkness, a famous American 
whor endowed it with £2,000,000, as an 
expression of his gratitude to the 
English people. 

Last year over /ioo,ooo was spent 
by the Trustees, and . their Report is a 
very human as well as a very attractive 
book, with its many pictures of people 
at work and play and of those national 

as tires which have been benefited. 

Small Keys and Big Doors 

“ .' r very small key can open a big 
door ” was the phrase used about their 
grants' by one of the Pilgrim Trustees, 
Lord Stamp, at the opening of the 
Pontypridd Educational Settlement last 
December. 

The grant had been made to ensure 
that a ’warden should be guiding the 
work in this distressed part of South 
Wales* for a term of years, the staff of 
the National Provincial Bank having 
adopted the settlement. The organis¬ 
ation of social work among the un¬ 
employed in North Shields and on the 
Wigan coalfield has also been the 
subject of grants. 

The small key is opening big doors 
in other distressed areas, such as 
Kidsgrove in Staffordshire, where the 
grants have been used to buy materials 
which 1 the unemployed turn to good 
account in club workrooms instead of 
. idling their time away. The training of 
young 1 ,mnd old to perform useful tasks 
for other unemployed neighbours is the 
work in clubs and settlements which the 
Trust is most eager to assist. Social 
services in Pimlico and Holborn, Dagen¬ 
ham and Bow have also been assisted, 
while ^1000 was given to one of the 
oldeskinstitutions of its kind in England, 

Walking Hundreds 

A C N friend just home from Rhodesia 
,has been talking of the idea of 
holidays with pay, smiling to think 
how.the.idea would work out there. 

In Southern Rhodesia, with which he 
is most familiar, the local natives, 
living in their own Reserve, have no 
need to accept regular employment, so_ 
labour being scarce, natives have to 
travel from afar’ to work for the white 
mail. They come 500 or 600 miles from 
Nyasaland, work six or twelve months, 
and‘then return with sufficient money 
to supply their needs for years. 

The life-story of such a native would 
; make astonishing reading. Arrived at 
; the plhce he chooses for his employment, 
i lie may 'follow one of a number of 
callings, and during liis leisure he 
delights in European dress. The house- 
boy, for example, marches out on 
Sundays in an excellent white linen suit, 
with a starched collar about his neck. 

When the call of home sounds in 
his ears, however, he doffs his finery, 
returns to a few strips of native cloth, 
puts his clothes into a bundle, and with 
this on his head away he marches, 

. through desert and jungle, amid snakes 
and I£ns and leopards, across rivers in¬ 
fested with crocodiles, as sure of his route 


the Working Men’s College founded 
by Frederick Denison Maurice. 

The Trust has altogether given 
/8S,ooo to the clubs and camps of-boys. - 
and girls, and has now decided that they 
no longer, need their help. But the 
welfare work for women and , young 
children, which was helped by £2540 
last year, will be continued. Large sums 
have also been allotted for research 
which will be of benefit to motherhood. 

. When we turn to the preservation of . 
ancient buildings and the countryside 
we realise how deeply indebted are the 
National Trust and similar societies to 
the Pilgrim Trustees. 

Southwark Cathedral, with its link 
with America’s John Harvard, is first 
on the list, as it should be, £2500 having 
been given to restore its perishing stone¬ 
work. Ripon and Rochester Cathedrals, 
St -Mary’s at Beverley, Louth spire, 
and the Norfolk churches of St Michael- 
at-Coslany and Swanton Morley have 
all received grants. In eight churches 
ancient glass has been rescued and 
releaded;. in three more a screen has 
been' repaired, and in two others wall 
paintings have been preserved. It is a 
great work the Trust is doing, aiding 
a hundred good things that need help. 

A Common Heritage 

Americans will read with appreciation 
two paragraphs in this Report. One is 
that research in the Record Office has 
thrown light on the actual site of the 
birthplace of William Penn, who was 
bom on Tower Hill, toward the improve¬ 
ment of which the Trust gave another 
,•£1500 last year. The .other relates to 
the restoration of Fydell House at 
Boston, the drawing-room of this 18th- 
century home being selected as a reading 
and writing room for visitors from 
America, who are proud that five men 
from this town became. governors of 
Massachusetts. 

■ Wo on this side of the Atlantic are 
proud that an American should have 
established a trust for the care and 
preservation of those treasures that 
are the common heritage of all Eng¬ 
lish-speaking people. 

of Miles To Work 

as a mariner at sea with his compass. 
We have our Youth Hostels here at home, 
but the African natives were in this 
respect far ahead of us. These travelling 
labourers know every kraal or village 
on their route. They arrive at night, 
are welcomed to a supper from a common 
mess of mealies, and are .accommodated 
in a hut; then at sunrise off they go. 

It is a wonderful freemasonry of the 
wilds. No man is refused, but walks 
in as sure' of welcome as if the place 
were his own. On he goes from kraal 
to kraal until he reaches the village he 
was born in. 

When he arrives home he has money 
enough to buy the few things necessary 
to fit up his hut and equip his land for 
cultivation. The women of his family 
do the tilling and harvesting; his 
portion is to go out into the forest or 
jungle and snare a few animals as 
additions to the cooking-pot; otherwise 
he does no work, but with his European 
clothes stored away he luxuriates in a 
minimum of native garments, a man of 
lordly leisure. 

Only when it becomes necessary for, 
him to raise more money to buy more 
land, more cattle, or more tools will he 
return to civilisation and work again. 


Where Fashions Never Change 




In the Arctic—A Laplander of the North Cape region, photographed during the visit of a cruising vessel. 
The reindeer antlers are worn by way of decoration. 


In the Alps—A Swiss girl in national costume has a snowfight with an English visitor on Rothhorn Mountain 
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New Zealand 
Moving On 

The New Plan of Trade 

JUST PRICES FOR ALL 

New Zealand is doing splendidly 
in what may be called the New Trade. 

She handles her dairy produce in 
bulk, and her farmers are saved a world 
of trouble. It is a form of effort of the 
most promising sort, and we may add 
that it was suggested as long ago as 1915 
by an economist who looked ahead. 

Under the New Zealand Plan the 
Government pays a guaranteed price 
to the dairy farmers through the State 
Bank. Thus the farmers are assured of 
a just price and a good market. They 
have only to produce satisfactory food 
to be relieved of all the worries and losses 
of ordinary commercial marketing. 

New Zealand has no fewer than 
70,000 dairy farmers. They send their 
milk and cream to co-operative cream¬ 
eries, who turn it into butter and cheese. 
If we compare the price received by 
the New. Zealand farmers for their 
produce with the retail prices paid by 
us in England, we find a remarkable 
economy in middle dealings. The 
farmers get a fair wholesale price while 
we pay a fair retail price. 

State Supervision 

The produce for export is loaded at 
New Zealand ports under State super¬ 
vision. Only good stuff is accepted. Its 
quality is therefore fine and guaranteed. 

When the food reaches England it 
is marketed by British firms by arrange¬ 
ment with the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment, at a reasonable profit for handling. 
Prices are more stable than of old; 
every person concerned knows exactly 
where he is in the matter. 

The trade returns show that in the 
first half of this year £8,254,000 worth of 
butter was imported from New Zealand, 
against £7,626,000 in the same period of 
1937, and £6,880,000 in 1936. So with, 
cheese. 

It is splendid to think that so great a 
trade is done so well—honestly, openly, 
with security for all. 

May we not look forward with con¬ 
fidence to the spread of such methods, 
so well calculated to aid both producers 
and consumers ? They give a new 
meaning to the word Trade. They 
substitute plain exchange for piecemeal 
dealings in rival markets. 

A Minister For Litter? 

Miss Nancy Price has been stressing 
the need for teaching boys and girls to 
regard their own countryside as some¬ 
thing sacred. 

She declared that if a generation grew 
up to be proud of our land there would 
be no ill-mannered people in the open air. 

“ Someone once asked me," she said, 
" what I should like to be if I were not 
myself, and I said, The Minister for 
Preventing Litter." ’ Miss Price then 
went on to say how she had approached 
litter louts more than once, pointing out 
that the scene they were spoiling 
belonged to all. She suggested that, 
much as we may dislike doing so, we 
ought always to deal in this way with 
thoughtless people. 

As for a Ministry of Litter, we should 
like to share the post with Miss Price. 
Between us we would settle the litter 
lout in a month. 

£20 to £20,000 

In 1635 old Humphrey Booth, who 
lived in the beautiful Elizabethan Booth 
Hall at Blackley (Manchester), bought 
land in Piccadilly, the rent from which 
was to be given to the poor of Salford. 

The income in those days amounted to 
£20 a year, but when the distribution of 
the charity came up the other day there 
was £ 20.030 from the same piece of land. 


Animals and the Heat Wave 


Touring the heat wave visitors to 
^ both the Zoo and Whipsnade 
have been surprised and a little dis¬ 
appointed to find that in the hours of 
brilliant sunshine the majority of the 
animals lurked lazily in the shade, 
though far away, they knew, the sea 
beaches were crowded with sun-bathers 
frizzling in the heat. / 

Nature has taught the animals their 
business, and in hot lands man has 
learned his lesson from their example. 
Throughout the tropics animal life is at 
its stillest when the sun is most active. 
Each day we may see a minor reproduc¬ 
tion on the smallest scale of a yearly 
marvel. When streams and pools dry 
up creatures such as crocodiles, alli¬ 
gators, and lung-fishes sleep for a season, 
as hibernating animals do when winter 
cold descends upon their land. For 
the rest the sleep during heat claims 
animals only for a few hours. They hide 
from the Sun’s fierce heat to reappear 


when it begins to set. In India and 
Africa this is made imperative by the 
fact that the heat is so fierce that the 
rocks over which they would have to 
pass are hot enough to burn the flesh. 

Men follow this example wherever the 
heat of the sun suggests such a course. 
They build -their houses with few win¬ 
dows or none in the side that faces the 
noonday sun ; the windows elsewhere 
are screened by heavy shutters during 
the hottest hours each day. People rest 
as far as possible during the hours of 
daily heat. 

Our sun-bathers, scorning the example 
of the animals and birds (for birds hide 
from the noonday heat) expose them¬ 
selves for hours to the sun, a course 
which brings serious illness to the sensi¬ 
tive. Doctors, who know the danger, 
advise the most gradual introduction to 
sun-bathing, allowing no more than five 
minutes for the first day where the skin 
is exposed to heat and glare. 


ANewHorseComestoTrafalgarSquare 


I N the National Gallery hangs a golden 
horse rearing affrighted against the 
background of a sky smitten by a 
thunderstorm. 

It is an arresting picture painted by 
the French 19th century artist Jean 
Louis Gericault, and is the first and 
only work by this painter to appear 
in our National Gallery. But Gericault’s 
horses have been famous in Paris for 
more than a century, for he was one of 
the leaders of that Romantic school of 
painting of which Delacroix was the 
outstanding example. 

If Gericault's paintings are rare in 
English public galleries he owed some¬ 
thing of his knowledge of horses to 
England, where he studied, and where 
he found a subject for one of his most 
admired works in the Louvre, Horse 
Race at Epsom. It is full of vigorous 
life and movement, a study in speed. 


The Louvre has as well his most 
arresting painting. The Raft of the 
Medusa, which created a tremendous 
stir in its day, which was about the 
time of Waterloo. The French Restora¬ 
tion ‘ Government had despatched a 
ship, the Medusa, to recover the colony 
of Senegal. Her captain was in¬ 
competent and wrecked the ship. 

Nearly 150 people crowded .on an 
improvised raft,, where for days running 
into weeks they perished of thirst and 
hunger. When at last a ship sighted 
the raft, with its jury-mast, there were 
only 15 survivors. Cericault chose for 
his painting the moment when the 
wretched sufferers on the raft are 
about to be rescued. Some are waving 
frantically to the ship in sight, but most 
are stretched helplessly on the raft. 
It is a picture which after more than 
120 years is still terribly tragic. 


The Physician and the Quack 


T o be at once a poet, a physician, and 
a politician is given to few men, and 
Dr Oliver St John Gogarty is one of the 
rare ones. 

This wise man has been advising us 
all not to buy quackeries. A good thing 
it is to learn when we are young to 
“throw physic to the dogs.” 

Dr Gogarty says that through quack 
advertisements people are getting too 
much alarmed about their health. When 
they ought to be living healthily, which ■ 
means simply, they live unhealthily, 
believe all that they are told in adver¬ 
tisements, and fill the chemist’s shop and 
the hospital. 

The quack remedy makes a false 
suggestion that one is ill, and the 
wretched victim becomes a disease- 
fancier. Bad as that is for those who can 


afford to tamper with their comfort, it 
is criminal that the poor family with 
hardly enough food should be put to 
expense for less than nothing. 

Health is too often exploited and 
turned into a disease. That is why 
hospitals are called upon to treat more 
people daily. While the Government 
punishes a man who sells bad drink, it 
allows anybody to sell something far 
more injurious. than even the worst 
drink and to go scot-free. 

When next we see a quack advertise¬ 
ment let us make up our mind that it is 
cheaper and better to save the money 
for food, to go for a sharp walk, and so 
home to enjoy a light breakfast. Health 
is the natural state of all animals, in¬ 
cluding man,,and if we will only allow 
Nature her own way she will keep us well. 


Tapping the Earth for Power 


T here has been a notable increase in 
our trade with Italy, and among 
our industries to profit is the coal trade, 
for Italy has no coal. 

It is an irony that the Italians, who 
are among the world’s finest engineers, 
have to look abroad for fuel, whether 
coal or oil, yet, such is her scarcity of 
money under the Mussolini regime, she 
cannot spend nearly as much on British 
coal as she would like. 

But, although we hear little about 
it, Italy has one source of energy as 
romantic and fascinating as anything 
imagined by Jules Verne. Round about 
Volterra, in the province of Pisa, is an 
area of great subterranean heat'. From 
fumaroles, as they are called, vents in 
sites of volcanic energy, issue jets 
of superheated steam. These were 
formerly utilised in the manufacture 
of borax. Now, however, greatly daring, 


adventurous engineers have added 
artificially to the number, of these 
vents, and from the steam so released 
great power stations have been created, 
and the fierce fury of Earth’s hidden 
energies is being harnessed to the 
purposes of manufacture. 

, There are abundant reservoirs of such 
power under the surface of Italy, and 
some day Signor Mussolini may find 
means to release, control, and use it in 
ways yet undreamed of. 


British Lead in 
Ocean-Goers 

Counting Up the 
World’s Ships 

There are two ways of counting up 
the world’s merchant ships. The first 
is to take all the ships on record 
by Lloyd’s Register. This shows, in 
millions of tons : 

1914 1938 

United Kingdom 18.9 17.7 

Rest of the World 26.5 49.2 

We see how greatly the British ship¬ 
ping lead has diminished, and that while 
the world as a whole has made an 
enormous increase, the British share has 
fallen to an alarming degree. 

The Big Ocean Ships 

The position is not so bad, however, 
if we disregard the American lake ships, 
vessels of less than 4000 tons and very 
old. Then we get for 1938 : 

10,800,000 tons 
19,400,000 tons 


United Kingdom 
Rest of the World 

So that in ocean ships we own about 
a third. In number, however, we have 
only 1530 such ships, and that is a great 
element of danger in war, for merchant 
ships have now to face four different 
forms of attack : by surface vessels, by 
submarines, by aircraft, by mines. It 
is for this reason that many expert 
observers are uneasy as to the position. 

Oil to Protect 

Another danger is that, as so many 
ships now use oil fuel, and as the navy 
itself runs on oil, oil has to be brought to 
Britain to enable vessels to move. 

In 1914 out of every 100 tons of 
merchant ships 89 moved by coal power ; 
now, only 46 in every 100 tons burn coal. 
That is why the Government is storing 
oil, so that we may not be immobilised 
at sea. 

Carrying oil is now the chief use made 
of merchant vessels. No less than 
10,700,000 tons of shipping (1655 ships) 
consist of oil tankers, and of these 40 
are British owned. 

Motor ships continue to beat steam. 
Since 1925 there has been an-increase of 
12,500,000 tons in motor ships. In 1914 
there were only 297 such ships; today 
there are 6912 ! 

The steamship is becoming obsolete, 
yet it is only about 50 years since steam 
beat sail. 

A Book for Those 


Who Speak 


Seen and Heard 

Among things seen the other day by 
one of our readers up North were 300 
parents quietly going aboard a ship in 
Hull docks; and among things seen and 
heard were 800 schoolboys going with 
them on a cruise to Norway and into the 
Arctic Circle.. 


Gathered Harvest. By David Williamson. 
Rich and Cowan. 3s 6d. 

This is a capital book for those who 
are always writing to us to know how 
to make a speech or write a paper. 
Mr Williamson, who is one of the most 
experienced journalists in London (we 
do not know where he has not been or 
what he has not seen), has given us 
here the harvest of his quiet hours. He 
has brought together more than 350 
interesting things that will, we are sure, 
be made use of on hundreds of plat¬ 
forms and in hundreds of pulpits. 

W r e like the story of Cromwell, who,, 
when he saw all the statues of the great 
standing, said, “ Make mine kneeling, 
for thus I came to glory.” We like the 
story told by Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
of w r hat the Devil said when asked -what 
he missed most after being turned out of 
Heaven : he missed the trumpets that 
sounded in the morning. We like dhe 
saying of Samuel Butler, who thought 
that life is like playing a violin solo in 
public and learning' the instrument as 
one goes along. And who does not like 
to be reminded that Rupert Brooke, 
when he set out all alone to go to 
America, gave sixpence to a dirty little- 
boy oh Liverpool quay to wave him off ? 

It is good to have so many things 
remembered for us and brought together 
in this handy way. 
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An Astonishing 
Piece of News 

The Very Wonderful 
Camera 

A casual news item in one of the 
New York newspapers a few days 
ago drew attention to what is per¬ 
haps the most astounding advance in 
amateur photography in a quarter of 
a century. 

It is a new kodak fitted with a photo¬ 
cell inside it. The photo-cell measures 
the light when a picture is to be taken, 
and then automatically adjusts the 
exposure so that every snapshot is 
correctly exposed. 

It sounds simple enough, but it repre¬ 
sents a marvellous advance not only in 
photography but in scientific instrument 
making. A large percentage of photo¬ 
graphs are imperfect owing to the ex¬ 
posure being too great or too little, and 
in recent years many exposure meters 
have been invented, using photo-cells, 
which give a guide to the photographer. 

But here is a camera in which a con¬ 
cealed photo-cell not only measures the 
brightness of the object that is going 
to be photographed but sets the opening 
of the lens so th'at the exposure is dead 
accurate. It not only means a hundred 
per cent successes for the amateur using 
the new camera, but will be of the 
greatest value in such important photo¬ 
graphy as that from aeroplanes and in 
scientific research. 

Inside The Arch of 
Peace 

Not many people know, perhaps, that 
the Quadriga Arch at Hyde Park 
.Corner is really a disguised police station. 

It is fitting that it should shelter the 
keepers of the peace, for over this great 
arch is the loveliest sculpture group in 
London, Peace riding on wings and 
horses above the stir of the town. It 
is the world-famous Quadriga, the work 
of Captain Adrian Jones, who passed on 
a little while ago. 

Inside the arch live and work 18 
constables and one inspector. The only 



Take Care of Your Teeth 
In Time 


A valued correspondent of the C N 
■‘* l has a suggestion to make about 
children’s teeth which is well worthy 
of attention. 

He would like to see school authorities 
add to the diet of children under their 
care one of the substances contributing 
to the formation of tooth enamel. 
Calcium is the necessary substance, and 
the body if properly fed usually contri¬ 
butes it in its own way. But there is 
such a thing as calcium starvation, and 
when this occurs the teeth, lacking their 
enamel, decay. 

An absence of a proper distribution of 
calcium in the body may produce other 
disastrous effects—rickets, for example. 
After the war the British Medical Mission 
sent to Austria found hundreds of poor 
Viennese children suffering from rickets 
owing to the lack of proper nutrition. 
It was discovered by the efforts of Dr 
Pirquet and Dr Chick, among others, 
that rickets could be prevented, or cured, 
by giving the children a ration of cod 
liver oil, and by exposing them to sun¬ 
light or ultra-violet rays. 

What happened was that the cod liver 
oil and the beneficial rays between them 
promoted the formation of calcium and 
other substances where they were most 
needed, namely in the bones. Why this 
happened appeared to be that one of the 
mysterious substances named vitamins 
present in cod liver oil was thus enabled 


to act as a stimulant to the right . 
formation of calcium. 

• The body’s chemical processes in so 
doing are complicated, and more than 
one bodily substance has to be trans¬ 
formed ; but it appears that vitamin D 
must be present if all is to go well. 

Most of us, schoolchildren or grown¬ 
ups even, in the absence of cod liver or 
halibut oil, swallow enough vitamin D 
in our daily food to serve our purpose. 
But it is more necessary that all of us 
should have plenty of sunlight. 

Our correspondent points out that in 
Southern India, where sunlight is abun¬ 
dant, the teeth are splendid. 

That is true, but it is not necessarily 
because they get plenty of sunlight and 
vitamin D. Good teeth are very largely 
a matter of inheritance. Some families 
have them, and some, while having the 
best of food and care, have not. They 
also are often due to taking care of them 
while young. Indian children and 
grown-ups clean their teeth after every 
meal, and before it, with a scrupulous 
care that other peoples seldom give. 
They also chew the tough sugar-cane and 
such substances unendingly, and that 
helps to keep the teeth in good condition. 

The right remedy for children’s teeth 
is not a supply of vitamin D artificially 
administered, but a constant care of 
them, such as'we are glad to see the 
dental clinics at schools are offering. 


Wooden Temple Number Three 


A nother wooden templehasbeen found 
k in Scotland, apparently similar to 
those already found at Woodhenge in 
Wiltshire and at Bleasdale in Lancashire. 

It is curious that the spot should be 
within sight of two symbols of the 
modern world, the huge hull of the Queen 
Elizabeth which is waiting for the day 
she is to be launched, and the tower of 
the Glasgow Exhibition. 

Over 4000 years before either of these 
wonders was dreamed of Knappers was 
old, and today as a result of patient 
research some of the secrets it has kept 
dark so long are slowly coming to light. 

Stonehenge, as we know, was a great 
temple. Ivnappers, it seems, was a 
temple built of wood. Already months 
have been spent in scraping a site 90 feet 
in radius, the work being done with 
small knives in order that no treasures 
might be spoilt. Hundreds of stone and 
flint implements have come to light, 
together with pottery from graves, and 


the holes in which the timber posts of 
the temple once stood have been 
revealed. 

There seem to have been concentric 
circles of palisading, and between scores 
of graves there were apparently sym¬ 
bolical figures in the shape of wooden 
structures, most of. them, it is thought, 
carvings of serpents. There appears to 
have been an altar in the centre of the 
rings ; and the theory has been advanced 
that the temple (with its burial ground) 
was built to commemorate an eclipse of 
the sun. The idea of these builders who 
laboured during the Stone Age seems to 
have been that the sun was swallowed up 
by a dragon, and was liberated by the 
help of other heavenly beings. 

Much more must remain to be dis¬ 
covered, but already enough has been 
found to show that Knappers is in 
many ways the most important ancient 
monument which has so far come to 
light in Scotland. 


The Bishop Braves the Elements 


way in and out is a tiny doorway tucked 
away in one side of the arch, from which 
a spiral staircase leads to the inspector’s 
room, and on the next floor, underneath 
the famous Quadriga, live the constables. 
One of the many duties of the police 
inspector is to notice when the King and 
Queen leave the Palace and to arrange 
for their car to have the green lights. 

Orchids in Ice 

When the Shaw Savill motorship 
Waiwera reached Sydney the other day 
she carried among her cargo six sprays 
of valuable orchids frozen in nine cubic 
feet of ice. They had been on view at the 
Chelsea Flower Show and were being 
sent out to a Sydney man whose hobby 
is cultivating orchids. 


W hile England has been enjoying 
holiday weather the Laplanders 
have been facing cold winds and sleet 
and snow. News comes from Stockholm 
that the new Bishop of Lulea, in North 
Sweden, has braved the elements in 
order to consecrate a church recently 
built near Lake Ofverstjuktan amid the 
dreary waste of Lapland. 

Dressed in a blue shirt and knicker¬ 
bockers, the bishop set out with the two 
best horses in the nearest village. The 
horses drew carts with provisions and 
vestments,' but the shaft of one of the 


carts broke and had to be repaired with 
birch branches, and while fording a 
swollen stream the other cart came to 
grief, the driver having to return to the 
village for a sledge. Snowdrifts and 
rainstorms impeded the progress of the 
little company, but the bishop went on 
in spite of intense cold, and after a 
journey by motor boat he reached the 
lonely spot where the Nomad Lapps 
had gathered in their new place of 
worship. It is named the Victoria 
Chapel, in memory of the Queen of 
Sweden who died in 1930. 


The Only Tame Platypus 


A correspondent, reading our article 
on the platypus on a stamp, sends 
us news of the only tame platypus in 
the world, which we mentioned. 

His name is Splash, and he has lived 
in a little pond of his own at Badger 
Creek, Healsville, in Victoria, since he 
was five months old. His owner is 
Mr Robert Eadie, who must be very 
proud of his pet, for, though Splash was 
desperately shy when he was very 
young, he now takes huge delight in 
being tickled, and in playing with a 
mop; nor is he at all timid when 


visitors come to see him, as they do 
from all over the world. Two years ago 
the little platypus had had ten thousand 
visitors 

Mr Eadie has a busy time hunting for 
food for his pet, who eats nearly a pound 
of grubs every day, and before going to 
bed at night has two hard-boiled eggs. 

Everyone loves Splash, and all who 
go to see him come away with a feeling 
of sadness that so many of these harm¬ 
less animals have been ruthlessly de¬ 
stroyed, and with the fervent hope that 
theirs will bs a happier lot from now on. 


Invisible Glass 

Slow Progress of a Fine 
Invention 

Although invisible glass came to 
London several years ago it has made 
little progress. 

It is rather wonderful. Walking along, 
you find yourself before a window v 7 hich 
apparently has had the glass removed. 
You clearly see the window’s contents 
w’ithout interposition of glass or any 
other transparent substance. On enquiry, 
however, you find that a conjuring trick 
has been played. Glass is there right 
enough, but it is so contrived that it is 
invisible. 

The explanation is that it is the con¬ 
tour of the window that makes it in¬ 
visible ; the glass curves downward and 
inward, the curve being planned so that 
all the light rays are reflected into a 
cavity lined with black velvet below 
the window level. The scientific prin¬ 
ciple upon which the illusion rests is 
that the angle of incidence is equal to 
the angle of reflection. 

Reflected Rays 

When you throw a ball against a wall 
it bounces off at the same angle as that 
at which it touches the wall. So the 
rays of light, hitting the curved glass, 
are reflected downward. 

The effect is weird, for there seems no 
possible explanation to the uninitiated. 
Some people have been frightened 
because, failing to see anything, they 
tried to reassure themselves by touching 
the window and yet could not feel any¬ 
thing, for the backward curve is deep, 
and you have to reach inward a foot or 
so to touch the glass. 

If you go down on your hands and 
knees and look up at the window the 
glass becomes visible ; invisibility only 
obtains when you are above the bottom 
of the window. 

We imagine that sooner or later the 
glass window that looks as though it 
were not there will become popular. It 
is a great help to the window-gazer. 

NOT QUITE CUT OFF 
FROM THE WORLD 

The Patient in the Glass Ward 

Because Dr Michael'Ayres, the Bognor 
Medical Officer, thinks complete isola¬ 
tion is not good for people who have 
infectious diseases, patients in the new 
ward at Bognor Isolation Hospital will 
not be completely cut off from the world, 
but will be able to see and talk to their 
fellow sufferers as well as have visits 
from their friends 1 

This is made possible because the ward 
has been built in the shape of a great 
cube of glass. There is room for a' 
dozen patients, each separated from the 
other, of course, and in each cubicle 
is a little window where a conversation 
may be carried on between the patient 
and his visitor. This unusual ward is the 
only one of its kind in England that we 
have heard of. 

The Rain Falling on 
the Trees 

It is common knowledge that the 
senses of hearing and smell are very 
highly developed in the blind. 

A blind man is said to be able to smell 
his way round London (which is not so 
remarkable), but it was interesting to 
hear the other day (it was an official 
of the National Institute for the Blind 
who said it) of a blind botanist who was 
able to tell the kind of tree he was stand¬ 
ing under simply by hearing the sound 
of the tain on the leaves ! 

A joy in store for blind people is a 
Braille edition of Songs of Wild Birds 
with gramophone records, which has 
recently been prepared by the National 
Institute for the Blind. 
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Jupiter Nearest 

To Us 

Development of His 
Storm Centres 

By the C N Astronomer 

Jupiter, now so prominent in the 
south-east in the evening, will be at 
his brightest and nearest to us on 
Sunday, August 21, and 372,825,000 
miles away. 

This year Jupiter has come nearer to 
us than for ten years past, as next 
year he will be in perihelion, or the 
nearest point of his orbit to the Sun. 

This is consequently an interesting 
period in which to study Jupiter through 
the telescope to see if this approach has 
any marked storm-producing effect upon 
his cloud-belts, more particularly as on 
this occasion Jupiter’s nearness to the 
Sun almost coincides with the Sun’s 
stormy period, sun-spots being now 
almost at a maximum. We know for 
certain that these periodical cyclonic 
outbursts of solar fury with the much 
increased outpourings of electro-magnetic 
energy affect our Earth in various ways 
and even ourselves. We may therefore 


JUPITER 

* * 


Delta * p. 
Gamma ■ 


The present position of Jupiter and his 

path through Capricornus for the next two 
months, shown by the arrow 

assume that they must also affect 
Jupiter though he is four times farther 
away from the Sun than our world is. 

In addition to any effects of this 
eleven-year cycle of solar eruption, there 
is the fact that Jupiter is now about 
42 million miles nearer to these solar 
outbursts than he was years ago 
when he was 506,500,000 miles from 
the Sun. Thus we have the possibility 
of unusual outbreaks in the form of 
cyclonic storms occurring on Jupiter. 
These appear as light and dark spots 
which develop in his great belts of cloud, 
chiefly in the vicinity of his tropics, and 
travel through the dense cloud-laden 
atmosphere very much as terrestrial 
hurricanes do. They are, however, on a 
much vaster scale, last much longer, 
and often produce greyish streaks in 
Jupiter’s various cloud belts. These 
streaks will extend for several thousands 
of miles, sometimes encircling his great 
sphere and lasting for months. 

Gaseous Elements 

As Jupiter’s sphere is about 269,000 
miles in circumference we gain some idea 
of how vast and intense these “ disturb¬ 
ances” are and what powerful forces must 
exist deep in that atmosphere, probably 
for some thousands of miles, to produce 
them. Whirling from those depths up 
into the higher regions of Jupiter’s 
surface clouds gaseous elements of 
different constitution and temperature, 
as revealed by their different and vary¬ 
ing colours, are spread out by his rapid 
rotation of about 9 hours and 50 minutes. 

After next Sunday Jupiter will begin 
to recede from the Earth, though still 
continuing, for the present, his westerly 
path through the heavens. This is 
apparently toward the star Delta in 
Capricornus, as shown in the star-map. 
His progress may be noted from time to 
time until in about eight weeks he will 
be seen only a little way above that star. 
Jupiter will then appear to reverse and 
travel away in an easterly direction. 
This curious reversing movement is 
what was such a puzzle to astronomers 
before Copernicus explained the motions 
of the planets. It is chiefly due to the 
Earth’s more rapid progress in her orbit 
which, like an express train overtaking 
another, causes the slower train to appear 
to move backward. G. F. M. 
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Tons of Money and 
Millions of People 

The LCC has' the biggest piece of 
work to do in all England, or indeed, 
in all the world, for no other single 
public body equals it. 

The Chief Supplies Officer’s Budget 
for the London County Council is one 
of the most astonishing documents ever 
drawn up. 

In a year /4,09s,654 is spent on 
supplies for the 113,000 patients and 
staffs in public institutions and for the 
needs of 800,000 teachers and scholars. 
Coal takes nearly £250,000 and milk and 
cream a similar sum. Every day 120 
tons of food leave the warehouse at 
Beckham Rye, and of the £1,500,000 
food bill meat accounted for £53,000. 
Ice cost £4500. 

How to Save Money 

Rags, bottles, bones, and other waste 
materials were sold for -£28,300, while 
the returning of bottles, jars, and cases 
for medical supplies yielded £14,000. 
The medical bill is a very heavy one, 
/292,2 4 7. 

For this big family, there are in use 
2510. cricket bats, 8520 cricket balls, 
5450 footballs, 42,000 rubber balls, and 
74,300 toys and dolls. Other items are 
360 gramophones and wireless sets, and 
7000 records ; £16,000 for funerals; 

£6600 for newspapers and periodicals ; 
and £16,500 for cleaning windows. 

All this is managed by the Chief 
Supplies Officer (Mr Wilson) and he is 
proud to add that all brooms, brushes, 
and mats come from institutions for the 
blind. Also he saves £39,300 a year by 
paying his bills promptly. 

The average Londoner’s favourite 
spots on a day out are the Zoo, Kew, 
the British Museum, and Madame 
Tussauds. If he visits the Tower he 
would rather pay a shilling to see the 
crown jewels than visit the room where 
the two princes were suffocated. Fie goes 
to the swimming bath ten times oftener 
than to. the library, and buys a postal 
order and sends away a parcel once a 
month. 

London’s Traffic Problem 

Marriages in London numbered in 
one year 44,624. The birth-rate is falling 
fast and the increase of births over 
deaths has dropped to 5000. Hearts are 
becoming more overstrained, and this 
causes the death of 5000 more now than 
ten years ago. In the last ten years half 
a million people, equal to the population 
of Sheffield, were killed or injured on the 
roads of London ! 

The Fire Brigade is kept very busy, 
but in the 9297 calls answered in a year 
nearly 3500 were false alarms. 

The traffic of London’s streets con¬ 
tinues to increase, and the busiest spot is 
Hyde Park Corner, where 80,536 
vehicles go by in 12 hours. Trafalgar 
Square sees 65,000 vehicles, the Marble 
Arch 57,000, and Piccadilly Circus 
50,000. The taxing of cars yields 
£4,500,000, and driving licences £83,000. 

The use of the telephone has increased 
rapidly, and calls reached the astounding 
number of 1007 millions ! 

Over the Glacier 
by Ropeway. 

Winter sports enthusiasts in New 
Zealand. will soon be able to do the 
journey to the snowfields in half an hour 
instead of two days, for an aerial rope¬ 
way is to be made over the Franz Josef 
Glacier in the Southern Alps. 

Four pylons will carry the wires and 
£30,000 will be spent on the ropeway. 
Ten people will be carried on each trip. 
Travellers will leave from the famous 
Peter’s Pool and go 6000 feet up the 
edge of the glacier to Aimer Hut. As 
many as 4000 tourists, skiers, and moun¬ 
taineers visit these snowfields each vear. 


Ships 


How many kinds of ships there are 
today ! We have our lordly liners 
like the Oueen Mary and the Nor¬ 
mandie. We have what Mr John Mase¬ 
field has called the dirty British coaster 
with a salt-caked smokestack butting 
through the Channel in the mad March 
days. There is the paddle-steamer, the 
ferry plying on the Great Lakes in 
America, the North Sea coble, the New- 
England fisherman’s dory, the rowing 
boat and lifeboat, the yacht and yawl, 
the oil-tanker and dreadnought, the 
floating seaplane base, the' Mediter¬ 
ranean felucca, the speed-boat, the pilot 
boat, the fussy tug for ever hurrying up 
or down the Thames. 

England's Wooden Walls 

Trawlers, whalers, pinnaces, dredgers, 
cargo vessels, lightships, barges glide 
smoothly along our waterways ; these 
are but a few of the lesser ships which 
come to mind as we think of the huge 
fleet afloat by day and night. 

When we watch the ships going by 
it is pleasant to think of the old ships 
that have had their day and ceased to 
be. The sailing ships are almost done, 
but we still have cutters and brigs and 
schooners ; and these call to mind the 
famous tea-clippers of the days before 
steam, the old fishing-boats with their 
brown sails, and the men-of-war that 
once ‘made the wooden walls of old 
England. • We think of the Persian 
vessels of long ago, of the ships that 
fought at Salamis, of those little 
Phoenician vessels in which daring 
mariners explored the high seas, the 
longships of the Norsemen, the Roman 
galley with its slaves straining at the 
oars, and the vessels which moored at 
Solomon’s port, only recently brought to 
light. The Indian car\pe and the 
Eskimo’s kayak may still be seen ; but 
the day of the proud Spanish galleon 
has gone for ever. 

Names That Will Not Die 

Some ships have won immortality. 
When will the name of Nelson’s Victory 
die ? We are stirred by the very name 
of Drake’s Golden Hind, the first 
English ship to sail round the world. 
We think of Captain Cook's Resolution 
adventuring into uncharted seas. We 
think of the little Revenge, with reckless 
Sir Richard Grenville fighting a host of 
Spaniards, of the Mayflower sailing away 
with a cargo of dreams, of the Cutty 
Sark (now lying off Greenhithe) and the 
records she broke, of the Marie Celeste 
which held to her course day after day 
without a soul on board. We remember 
the Great Eastern and the Great 
Western, pioneers of steam navigation, 
Nansen’s Fram, and the tragic Titanic 
which foundered in mid-Atlantic. 

Ships have a place in literature and 
legend. There are stories of the Flying 
Dutchman and of phantom ships like 
the one of which we read in Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner. There was the ship 
in which Robinson Crusoe was wrecked, 
the schooner Hesperus about which 
Longfellow wrote, the vessel which was 
wrecked on the Inchcape Rock, the 
famous Argo in which the Argonauts 
sailed to win the Golden Fleece, and 
many others. 

Last Month’s Weather 


The New Idea For 
Parliaments 

Representing Work 
Instead of Places 

The new Italian Parliament seems 
to be taking shape, after prolonged 
discussion. - 

The main conception is that it is a 
Guild Parliament—that is, a body whose 
members, instead of representing locali¬ 
ties, will represent the trade guilds in 
which all Italian energies are organised. 

Thus a man of whatever occupation, 
whether employed or employer, being a 
member of his trade union or syndicate, 
and by that body elected to be member 
of a federation of such trade union, may 
become a Guild member and as such 
be elected to be a Member of Parliament. 
It is vocational as distinguished from 
geographical representation, and it was 
long ago suggested in this country by 
the Guild Socialists. 

The Parliament, it seems, will only 
discuss big issues, leaving details to the 
Guilds. It is not yet clear whether 
there are to be elections. The Guild 
members change from time to time, and 
this change appears to be considered a 
sufficient renewal of the blood of the 
New Parliament. 

It is claimed in Italy that vocational 
representation secures the legislative 
assistance of the best qualified’men in 
every department of national life, for 
no mere idler, no man merely wanting 
a " career,” can become an M P. 

Looking a Bee in the Eye 

Do not be afraid of bees, Australian 
beekeepers have been advising the world 
at Melbourne. 

If an angry bee attacks you, stare 
it firmly in the eye, as you would an 
angry lion. That will fix it. 

Australian beekeepers may have 
mastered the art of finding a bee’s eye, 
but few people would find the time 
when a bee was putting its best wing 
forward in their direction. Even if 
uncertain about the bee’s intentions 
they would be likely to look elsewhere. 

It is the same with angry lions, where 
safety first should be everyone's motto, 
and that is not to be sought in the 
lion's eye. 

The fact is that the fable of exercising 
the power of the human eye on an angry 
lion is rather like the story of the 
Indian official who, while going to his 
bungalow on a bicycle, found a wild 
elephant in his path. Asked what he 
did, he replied that he merely rang his 
bell. 

It is never safe to depend on a lion, a 
bee, or an elephant, to keep the rules. 


LONDON 

Sunshine . 147 hrs. 
Rainfall. . 1 ’02 ins. 


RAINFALL 


Dry days 
Days with rain 
Wettest day . 
Warmest day . 
Coldest days 5, 


26 

5 

27 th 

3lst 

8. 16 


Aberdeen 

Falmouth 

Birm’ham 

Tynemouth 

Chester . 

Gorleston 

South’pton 


4’60 ins. 
3'03 ins. 
2’99 ins. 
2-63 ins. 
2’59 ins. 
1’65 ins. 
1’57 ins. 


25 YEARS AGO 

* From the C N of August’1913 

The Thief in the King’s Tomb. Thirty 
centuries ago a King of Egypt died and 
was buried with sombre splendour and 
magnificence in a tomb where treasures 
of jewellery and fine art were also 
deposited. 

One night a daring thief came to the 
tomb of a king which had just been 
opened. The tombs were strong, often 
carved in the solid rock, but the entrance 
shaft was built of stone. 

The thief made his way to the shaft 
of the tomb and broke through the door. 
He entered, and we may imagine his 
feasting his eyes on the treasures laid 
about the body of the dead king. But 
while he gazed death overtook him, for 
the stonework of the shaft descended 
upon him, crushing and burying him 
with the spoil. 

Last year a party of English scientists, 
under the guidance of Dr Flinders Petrie, 
opened the tomb, and found the story 
of the ancient outrage before their eyes, 
the mangled bones of the robber still 
imprisoned beneath the fallen stone. 
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HAVE YOU 
NOTICED THIS ? 

Summer Changes the 
Song of the Wheels 

Which of us, travelling by train, has 
in ear sensitive enough to realise that 
luring this hot weather the rhythm of 
the wheels over the metals has changed ? 

We all know the staccato song sung 
by the wheels as they cross the tens of 
thousands of little gaps between the 
rails. Many of us, unconsciously imitat¬ 
ing Tennyson and other poets, fit the 
rhythm to words or make up sentences 
to fit the rhythm. 

Whether we note it or not, there is a 
difference between summer and winter 
rhythms on the railway. The reason is 
that the spaces left between the metals 
close and open in accordance with the 
temperature, so that travel in summer 
is actually a little quieter than it 
is in winter. 

Heat causes the metals to expand, cold 
to contract. Were it not for the gaps 
the lines would be forced up and dis¬ 
lodged from the sleepers when the sun 
shines hotly on them ; whiie, were they 
rigidly fixed end to end, frost in winter 
would tear them from their holding by 
contraction. 

The sum of the difference between 
expansion and contraction has been 
exactly worked out by the engineers 
who plan the railways. From Huston 
to Carlisle is exactly 299 miles ; if the 
.metals (each 60 feet long) were fixed 
in London and left free to move at 
Carlisle, in summer the metals would 
bo thrust precisely 461 yards beyond 
Carlisle, while in winter frost would 
cause them to contract a similar distance. 
At present the expanded metals narrow 
the gaps, and so travel is just a little 
less noisy than when frost widens them. 


If all drivers were as efficient as 
members of the, Order of the Road 
accidents would be reduced by 75 percent. 


The White Giraffe of Kenya 


T N Kenya a white giraffe has appeared, 
1 and stayed long enough to be 
photographed. 

Something new may always be ex¬ 
pected from that vast mystery of Africa, 
as the Romans knew 2000 years ago, 
but the strangest thing about this 
white giraffe is not that it should have 
shown itself to a white man but that the 
natives should have declared that they 
had never seen such a thing before. 

But there it is, recorded from a 
distance of only 40 yards, on the plate 
of the photographer, who was no less 
competent a naturalist than Professor 
George Goodwin of the American Museum 
of Natural History. The Museum is 
continually sending expeditions to Africa 
in search of big game for its collections, 
and Professor Goodwin was in charge 
of the latest. 


He said this giraffe was pure white 
with darkl eyes (and so could not 
well have been an albino, the eyes 
of which would have been light coloured) 
and with it was a female giraffe of the 
usual colouring and markings. 

Generally the natives carry the first 
news to the white man of animals 
hitherto undiscovered. It was so with 
the okapi of which Sir Harry Johnston 
first heard from them, and he had to 
bring the skin of one home to England 
to convince sceptics at the Natural 
History Museum of its existence. One of 
these called it Johnston’s hokey-pokey. 

But the white" giraffe, astonishingly 
found in the Masai big game reserve, 
has come to stay and we need not now 
despair of news of the spotted lion 
which Mr Gandar Dower sought un- 
availingly last year. See World Map 


The Sky Camera 

Aerial photography is playing a big 
part in mapping Canada’s backwoods. 

A camera operated by an electric 
motor is used, with as much as 75 feet 
of eight-inch film. 

Timber merchants find that from these 
aerial photographs they can judge the 
height of trees by the length of the 
shadow they cast and the angle of the 
camera, and mining-experts can get a 
splendid idea of the geography of the 
land, so that they know what the con¬ 
ditions and so forth are like before 
sending out prospectors. 

Dingo 

Rabbits are not the only nightmare 
of an Australian sheep farmer’s life. 
On the Queensland and South Australian 
borders are 350 miles of dog-proof fence 
to keep dingoes out of New South Wales. 

These wild creatures arc such a pest 
that many farmers, have had to give up 
sheep because of them. Each year 
about 4000 dingoes are caught. 


Edelweiss 

A few years ago every summer brought 
tales of lives lost in the Alps through 
the folly of people climbing to gather 
the little silvery-leafed edelweiss. Partly 
to guard such people themselves and 
partly to prevent the mountain sides 
from being wholly stripped of these 
floral treasures, the Swiss Government 
three years ago passed a law forbidding 
the gathering of the plant in areas where 
robberies had been most pronounced. 

As we state on our map this week, in 
spite of the law the holiday season has 
brought a revival of the practice, and 
climbers have been arrested by the police 
with their haversacks and pockets 
crammed with the plant. Fines to match 
the offence have been inflicted. 

As the C N has already pointed out, 
no one need risk limb or life or break a 
country’s laws in order to possess 
edelweiss. We can all buy the seed in 
England and grow it on our own rock 
gardens. The only protection it needs 
is a covering of glass during winter to 
guard it against excess of moisture in 
our rainy climate. 


CAN GERMANY 
DO IT ? 

A Car for Every Family 

The German giant factory to produce 
motor-cars for the masses is now build¬ 
ing ; its walls are going up rapidly, but 
a new town has also to be built to house 
its host of workers. 

It is a great experiment in social 
industry, and demands our serious 
attention. 

The cars are to be sold at /50, and to 
be bought by easy instalments which 
cover both purchase price and insurance. 
The smallest weekly instalment is to be 
five shillings, so that millions will be 
able to afford them. It is hoped that 
all the 18,000,000 German families will 
come to possess one, which, as it would 
involve the reconsideration of the 
entire German road system, would raise 
perhaps unsolvable problems. 

The great new factory town is to 
produce 1,500,000 cars a year, and it will 
doubtless turn to export, trade, in which 
a motor-car put on board ship at £50 
would be a formidable competitor. 

If the experiment is successful, and 
there is no inherent reason why it should 
not be, Germany will have given a new 
lead to the world. 

Thinking men have long contended 
that science can now give comfort and 
luxury to a\\,: given the proper organisa¬ 
tion of labour. There is no secret about 
it: all that is lacking is the will to act. 
Every experiment in social industry is 
therefore to be welcomed, for it is high 
time that science was allowed to show 
what it can do. 

Feed the Hungry 

If you are hungry and unable to get 
anything to, eat we 'will feed you free. 

A C N reader travelling in California 
tells us of this unusual notice she saw 
outside a big cafeteria in Los Angeles. 
The restaurant is a well-established one, 
she writes, and is well patronised by 
those who pay and those who do not. 



GOOD WHEAT CROPS 

Following last year’s dismal tale 
dust storms and drought Canada 
has prospects this year of her bestoy 
wheat crop for six years. Anexpert ( ^ 
estimate gives the probable harvest'eVJ^v 
yield as 300 million bushels. 



PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


PROTECTING THE EDELWEISS 

Edelweiss, the pretty Jittle mountain flower 
which is so much sought by Alpinists, is 
slowly disappearing from Switzerland and 
the Government has had to protect it. Several 
tourists in Canton Schwyz have been fined 
for uprooting the plants. See newscolu 
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UNDERSEA 
CANYONS 

In - the past two years 
several rocky canyons 
have been discovered in 
the Pacific offCalifornia's 
coast From the upper 
walls of one of these _ 
specimens of phosphate Si 
rock were dredged, and 
the fossilised bones of ar 
prehistoric animal were 
recovered from the area. 
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A GREENLAND 
HARVEST \ 

We do not, perhaps, /£) 
^ think of fruits growing ur\ 
/L*in Greenland, but at 
this season ripe 
whortleberries are 
being gathered in 
large numbers on the 
west coast 
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AN ARCTIC QUEST 

The icebreaker Josef Stalin is to try to 
rescue three Soviet ships which have 
been drifting in the icepack toward 
Polar regions since last autumn. An 
aeroplane will be used to search for 
'ikely means of approach to the 
imprisoned ships. 



.A WHITE GIFti 

Professor George 
| Goodwin of the Ameri- 
’ can MuseumofNatural 
H istory has seen a pu re 
white giraffe in Kenya 
and has photographed 
it at a range of40 yards. 
See news columns. 
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NEW COAL PORT 

Tshatal Agzi, a little 
place on the Black Sea 
marked on but few 
maps, is to blossom 
into a place of im¬ 
portance, for here a 
harbour costi ng 
£2,000,000 is to be 
built for the shipping 
of coal from the rich 
Turkish coalfields 
nearby. 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN 


CIVILISATION IN THE 
WILDS 

A patrol searching for fresh 
means of access to the interior 
of New Guinea, now working 
between Mount Hagen and the 
Dutch border.sendsfortnightly 
reports by wireless and has 
received tons of food and other 
suppliesdropped byparach u te. 


I GUINEA 


ML Hagen 



V 

Cogoon River 

AUSTRALIA 


SEEKING RARE PLANTS 

A two-year expedition to the Andes 
of Venezuela is being made by Mr 
and Mrs J. Hanbury-Tracy. They 
will collect plants for Kew Gardens 
and insects for the Natural History 
Museum, and take observations for 
the Royal Meteorological Society. 


AN ANCIENT WRECK 

DredgersengagedindeepeningCapc 
Town’s new harbour have found the 
wreckage of a ship belonging to the 
17th or 18th century. A aiver sent 
down discovered ship timbers and 
three cannon, most of the boat being 
buried in mud. 


A DESERT MYSTERY 

A farmer of Central Australia en¬ 
gaged in rounding up his cattlecame 
across some human bones which, it 
is believed, will solve the 90-year-old 
mystery of the disappearance of the 
explorer Ludwig Leichhardt and his 
companions. See news columns. 
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Short Story by 

T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 1 
The Squirrel 

Tt was the chattering of the mother 
*■ squirrel that brought Clint Aston to 
the foot of the big beech. 

There were still a few red squirrels in 
Folly Wood. Then Clint saw what was 
wrong. A young squirrel lay flat on a 
branch about twenty feet up and a stoat was 
after it. . The vicious little beast had got 
up inside the trunk, which was hollow, and 
was between the young squirrel and the 
trunk. The young squirrel was too small 
or too scared to jump, and the mother, 
chattering desperately from a higher branch, 
dared not interfere. 

Clint looked for a stone, could not find 
one, so picked up a piece of dead wood and 
flung it at the stoat. The stoat ran back and 
hid in the trunk, but the young squirrel 
did not move. 

Clint knew stoats. As soon as he went 
away the bloodthirsty little brute would be 
out again and the baby squirrel was 
doomed. The only thing to be done was to 
climb the tree and catch the little squirrel. 
It would make a jolly pet. 

At any other time Clint, who was a sturdy 
youngster of fourteen, would not have 
thought twice about climbing to the branch 
above, but only the day before he had 
taken a tumble and sprained his left thumb, 
so at present that hand was not much good 
to him. 

All the same he decided to try, and found 
it easier than he had expected. Knot holes 
and stumps of broken branches helped, 
and he reached the bough for which he was 
aiming. He couldn’t see the stoat, but the 
squirrel was still there. Clint crawled out 
after it and managed to catch it and put it 
in his pocket. 

Then he found the branch had sagged so 
badly he couldn’t get back to the trunk. 
He looked down. Twelve feet to the 
ground, and just below a big spiky dead 
branch. No dropping on that, and what on 
earth was he to do ? It was pretty near 
teatime, but even if anyone came to look 
for him they would not know where to look. 
Folly Wood was only one of his father’s 
coverts. 

" Hulloa! Can’t you get down ? ” 

Clint turned so sharply he nearly lost his 
balance. 

The man who had come up was tall and 
flat-backed. His face was brown, but his 
clothes terribly shabby. Clint explained, 
and the man came below. 

" Drop. I’ll catch you.” 

" I’m pretty heavy,” said Clint, but the 
other only smiled and spread his arms. 

Clint dropped, the big man caught him 
easily and set him on his feet. The two 
looked at one another. Clint felt un¬ 
comfortable because this man was trespass¬ 
ing, and he knew there would be a row if 
Phelps, his father’s keeper, happened along. 
The other seemed to read Clint's mind. 

“ You were thinking I’d got no business 
here,” he said, and he spoke good clean-cut 
English. 

” I was thinking what Phelps would say 
if he found you.” 

“ He won’t. He's in Taverton today.” 

" Even I didn’t know that,” said Clint. 

" It’s my business to know,” replied the 
other. 

Clint looked unhappy. 

“ Then—then-” he began. 

“ Yes, I’m poaching,” said the big man 
grimly. ” When a chap can’t get a job he 
has to make a living some way.” 

Suddenly Clint remembered. 

“ You must be Joe Ransome,” he said. 

” I’m Joe Ransome. Used to be keeper 
for Mr Pringle at Orfe.” 

“ You and he had a row over a dog and 
he sacked you.” 

Ransome’s face darkened. 

“ He shot the dog just because it ran in. 
I was fond of that dog.” 

“So you gave Pringle one. I’d have done 
the same myself if I’d been big enough,” 
Clint said. 

“ I reckon you would. Well, I’ll be going,” 
Ransome answered. 

Clint put out his hand. , . - 

“ Thanks very much for getting me down. 
Where are you living ? ” 

“ Fenny Cottages.” Ransome’s face 
darkened again. 

No wonder, for Fenny Cottages weren’t 
fit for a pig, let alone a man and his wife. 


CHAPTER 2 

The Challenge 

O' lint was very thoughtful as he walked 
home. As he reached the, house he 
saw his father coming in from the garden. 

Clint's mother was dead, and Clint was an 
only son ; so he and his father were great 
pals. They went into tea together, and Clint 
told of his doings. 

“ Couldn't you give Ransome a job, 
Dad ? ” he asked. “ You’ve often said we 
needed a second keeper.” 

“ But Ransome’s gone bad, lad. He’s' 
turned poacher. Phelps would have a fit 
if I suggested it.” 

" I don’t believe he’s bad,” Clint answered. 
He thought a while. “ May I talk to Phelps, 
Dad ? ” 

“ Yes, if you like, but it won’t be a bit 
of use,” He fished out a note. “ You can 
give this to Ransome, Clint." 

“ Thanks, Dad,” said Clint, and wandered 
out. 

He found Phelps at the kennels. Phelps 
was fifty, stiff and set in his ways, but a 
strong man and a good keeper. Clint 
began to talk about Joe Ransome. Phelps’s 
face grew stern. 

“ He’ve gone bad,” he declared. “ He’s 
been taking our rabbits and hares.” 

- “ You’ve never caught him, Phelps.” 

“ I’ll catch him right enough. Then he’ll 
go before the Bench.” 

" I don’t believe you’d ever catch him,” 
Clint said. “ He moves like a shadow." 

“ I’ll have him before I’m much older,” 
Phelps said flatly, and Clint left it at that. 
But next evening he tackled Phelps again. 

” If you knew that a poacher was in one 
of the coverts would you back yourself to 
catch him ? " 

Phelps looked up sharply. 

“ Of course I would. But what do you 
mean. Master Clint ? ” 

" Well, it’s a sort of challenge. Joe 
Ransome says you couldn’t catch him.” 

“ I wish I had the chance,” Phelps said 
grimly. 

" You can have the chance. Joe Ran¬ 
some will be in Passon’s Piece tonight 
between ten and eleven. And he says he 
can get a couple of pheasants without your 
catching him.” 


“ He’ll never do it. I’ll have him sure 
as fate.” 

" But if you do catch him you’re not to 
prosecute, Phelps.” 

" Not to prosecute ! ” cried Phelps. 

" No. But if you collar him Joe promises 
he will never poach on our ground again. 
And Joe keeps his word.” 

" Aye, he keeps his word. Right, I’ll 
take him on those terms.” 

Clint smiled to himself as he went off. 
He walked ,down the road a bit and found 
Joe sitting on a stile. 

" It’s all right,” he told him. " Mind 
you don’t get caught, Joe.” 

“ I’ll do my best,” said Joe, with a smile. 
“ And thank you, Mr Clint.” 

CHAPTER 3 


In The Wood 

/"■lint's bedtime was ten and he went up 
to his room as usual. 

But not to bed. Instead, he changed to 
his oldest clothes and sat reading until the 
half hour. Then, after slipping a torch 
into his pocket, he crept quietly down¬ 
stairs and went out by a side door. He 
didn’t want anyone—not even his father— 
to know that he was taking part in the 
proceedings. 

A little before eleven Clint was hidden in 
a patch of bracken at the south end of 
Passon’s Piece, which was a wood of about 
ten acres lying on the hillside half a mile 
from the house. 

The night was fine, but a faint haze 
covered the sky and dimmed the moon, 
which was just up. There was light 
enough to see and no more. A very faint 
breeze rustled in the tree-tops, but other¬ 
wise it was very quiet. The only sound 
that broke the stillness was an occasional 
hoot from the old brown owl that lived in 
the big hollow elm in the Horse Pasture. 

There are several ways of poaching 
pheasants by night. One is shooting them 
with a light charge of powder, another is 
snaring them with a wire loop on the end 
of a stick. Clint believed Joe would work with 
a wire, a method which needs much skill. 

Clint listened keenly, and at last heard 
someone moving not far away. He peered 
out but could see no one. Again a wait, 
then faint but distinct came the sound 
of a shot. 

“ So Joe’s using a gun ! ” Clint muttered 
in surprise. “ I never thought he would 
risk that.” 


Jacko Cant Keep it Up 


J acko was highly interested when a 
troop of Scouts set up camp in the 
little seaside town where the Jackos 
were spending their.holidays. 

He deserted' the seashore for the 
river, and spent most of his time splash¬ 
ing about with them, joining in their 
games, and even winning, the prize in a 
swimming competition. 


The next day saw the end of Jacko’s 
visits to the camp. 

He tried to borrow a uniform, and 
was furious when the boys refused. 

But he wasn’t going to be done. As 
soon as they were all safely in the river 
he picked up a complete rig-out and got 
into it. He was strutting round proudly 
when there came a yell. 



“ He’s stealing our things,” they cried 


Not being a Scout he couldn’t claim 
it, of course, but that didn’t prevent 
him from swanking about it to anyone 
who would listen. 

Adolphus listened with a sour smile. 
“.You won’t be able to keep this up, 
my boy;” he said unkindly. 

" Keep what up 2 " demanded Jacko 
indignantly. 

“ All this exemplary behaviour,” 
replied Adolphus. “ And then they’ll 
fire you.” 

.Which, alas, was too, too true. 


“ He’s stealing our things ! ” 

Jacko grinned and made off. He only 
meant to tease them, but in his hurry 
he lurched against the tent where the 
Scoutmaster was cooking his breakfast 
eggs and bacon. Over went the frying^ 
pan, and over went Jacko on top of it. 
It was a nice mess. 

The Scoutmaster was so enraged that 
he dealt Jacko a smart box on the ears. 
"If I ever catch you round here 

again--” he threatened. 

But he didn’t. Jacko saw to that. 


He was up at once and hurrying in the 
direction from which the sound had come. 
He was worried, for the sound was certain 
to bring Phelps to the scene. 

Clint knew every inch of the wood 
and just where that shot had been fired, 
and he made for the spot like a homing 
pigeon, and with very little more noise than 
a bird. 

He came to. the edge of a little glade. 
Just opposite were three large beeches 
covered with ivy, a favourite roost for 
pheasants. Here he stopped and stood 
behind a tree trunk. Sure enough, someone 
was coming from the opposite direction-s¬ 
corning very quietly, but Clint’s quick ears 
caught the cautious footsteps. Phelps—he 
was sure. 

He heard another sound—this directly 
opposite. He saw a man moving under 
the thick shadow of the beeches. It must 
be Joe, and Clint would have given anything 
to be able to warn him, but that wasn't in 
the rules. 

The man opposite raised a gun and fired. 
With a thump a fat pheasant tumbled to 
the ground. Almost at the same moment 
Phelps sprang out of the bushes to Clint’s 
left. 

“ Got you this time ! ” he cried. " Drop 
that gun.” 

Instead of answering the other ducked 
and made off. 

Phelps came at a run. . Haste made him 
careless. He caught one foot in a trailing 
brier and fell heavily. Before he could 
regain his feet a man leaped out of the 
bracken. 

“ Got me, ’ave you ? Boot’s on the other 
foot, I reckon.” 

Clubbing his gun, he made a sweeping 
blow at the keeper, which would probably 
have killed him if Phelps had not flung up 
his stick and saved his head. But the 
force of the blow sent the stick flying out 
of Phelps’s hand, and he was flat on the 
ground at the mercy of his enemy. 

With a shout Clint sprang from his 
hiding-place and rushed to the rescue. He 
. saw the gun go up again, but before it 
tould fall a third man shot out of a bush 
a few feet to the left of Phelps’s attacker, 
and a little behind him, and leaped on the 
fellow like a tiger. He lit fair on the 
fellow's back and the two went to the ground 
with a crash. 

“ You murdering brute ! ” The voice 
was Joe Ransome’s. " Yes, I know you, 
Jake Rudge,” he went on. " You’re the 
sort who gets chaps fond of a bit of sport 
into trouble.” 

He had him by the shoulders as he spoke 
and was shaking him till his.teeth rattled. 
“ I’ll teach you to come sticking your ugly 
head in where it isn’t wanted.” 

“You won’t leave him any head at all 
if you aren’t careful, Ransome,” said Phelps, 
picking himself up. 

" He doesn’t deserve to have any," 
returned Joe. " What shall we do with 
him, Mr Phelps ? ” 

“ Take him to the village and get Pardow 
to lock him up. He’s not going to have 
a second chance of knocking out my 
brains.” 

"Hold him.a minute while I put the 
cuffs on him,” Joe said, and, taking a length 
of brass rabbit wire from his pocket, 
fastened Rudge’s wrists neatly behind his 
back. Clint followed as they conducted 
the evil-looking Rudge to the village and 
handed him over, to the constable. Then' 
Joe turned to the keeper. 

“ Now, if you please, I’m ready to go on.” 

“ Go on with what ? ” . 

“ Our wager, Air Phelps.” 

. Phelps laughed. 

“ Reckon I’ve had enough excitement for 
one evening, Joe. And I haven’t thanked 
you yet for saving my life. That chap 
meant to finish me." 

“ I’ve been a keeper myself,” Ransome 
reminded him. 

" And no reason why you shouldn’t be 
again,” was the answer. “Major Aston was 
•talking to me the other day about getting 
a second man. If I was you I’d go round 
and see him in the morning. I’ll, say a 
good word for you, Joe.’-’ 

“ I’ll go, and thank you,” said Ransome. 
“ Good-night.” 

His head was high as he walked off. 

Phelps looked at Clint. 

“ Time you was in bed,” he said. 

" I suppose it is,” Clint answered meekly 
enough, but inwardly he was almost burst¬ 
ing with joy. 

If he had planned it all himself things 
could not have turned out better. 


THE END 
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| You Who Know | 

| The CN ... | 

| : ; ; need not be told that it is a paper which I 

I deals with all the news that really matters ... I 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in | 

| its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man | 

| or woman, who reads the CN regularly stands out § 

I above the crowd as well-informed concerning the f 

§ affairs of the world today. | 

| KNOWING this, would you not wish to introduce | 

1 the paper to a good friend ? Please pass this § 

| copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

| your friend the Order Form below, which should | 

I be filled in and handed to a newsagent. | 


ORDER FORM 


To 


Newsagent 


Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


E If no newsagent is available the CN can be delivered at any address in S 

= the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The ~ 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. j| 
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SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

'"THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
—the first *Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe 
—was established in 1903 for 
the treatment of the diseases 
and disorders of nutrition. 
There are now 100 cots; accom¬ 
modation for seven Nursing 
Mothers; an Out-patient 
Department; X-Ray; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Depart¬ 
ments ; a Research Laboratory; 
a Lecture Theatre; and a Milk 
Laboratory. The work carried 
on in the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary . 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l 


* CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new Issues. KF.NYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (large rictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FIND GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4Jd. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 

. C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


All enquiries concerning advertisement space ] 
In this publication should be addressed to : ] 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S i 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, j 
London, E.C.4. 
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Novel Adaptation of 
John Bunyan's Immortal 
"Pilgrim's Progress" 

The full pack of 52 cards in “ Pro¬ 
gress ” forms an entrancing picture 
story of John Bunyan’s immortal 
book, " The Pilgrim’s Progress.” “ Pro¬ 
gress ” is simple, and is a family game, 
instructive, elevating and immensely 
fascinating. It has all the drama and 
thrills of the book on which it is founded. 

rra.Hiu 



The SAFETY FIRST Card Game 

This splendid card game is packed 
with fun and thrills. It really points 
the way to road safety, illustrating 
the dangers of the road and how to 
avoid them; 

" Belisha ” takes you on a tour ol 
England and Scotland, and the cards 
show many of their most lovely 
beauty spots. “ Belisha ” is different 
from any other card game you have. 
played ! 



BELISHA 


A Beautiful Fairy Tale Comes to Life! 

All the wistful charm of those delightful 
characters in the great fairy-tale film 
are reproduced in FULL COLOURS 
from the Walt Disney originals in this 
wonderful new game. It is a game 
of endless fascination, and can be 
played by two or more players. 

Founded on the famous film. 

By permission. Wall Disney-Mickey 
Mouse, Ltd. 
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Packed with Thrills 


Famous racing cars, ships, railway 
trains, aeroplanes and racehorses are 
pictured in this new and thrilling 
card game. All the family can join in 
with equal enjoyment. You can go 
“ full speed ahead ” without a worry 
or care. Buy this splendid game today. 



These card games are for all the family. Published 
by Castell Brothers, Limited, London and Glasgow. 

On Sale at all Good Stationers and Stores. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for Its a year. See below. 



August 20, 1938 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


Fill in the Missing Words & Win Some Extra Pocket-Money 


JTach picture shown here 
represents a \vord or 
part of a word missing from 
the little story below. Can 
you fill in the blank spaces ? 

Two of the pictures show 
a bird’s Bill and a Yacht. 
These words have been placed, 
in italics, -where they come in 
the story, just as an example. 

The Editor offers two prizes 
of ten shillings each and 
25 half-crowns to senders of 
correct or nearest correct 
solutions. In the event of 
ties, neatness of writing will 
be considered and age will be 
taken into account. 

Here is the story : 

Bill and —a were —ing in their 
yacht w— they — a —, apparently 



For boys and girls of 15 or under—no entry fee 


empty, —ing on the water. Draw¬ 
ing n—, Bill saw inside a — lying 
helpless. The children attached 
a — to the little C—, and they 
soon had its occupant —ly ab—d 
their yacht. 

Write your version of the 
story on a postcard, add your 
name, address, 'and age, and 
post it to CN Competition 
Number 60, 1 Tallis House, 
London, E C 4 (Comp), to 
arrive not later than first post 
on Thursday, August 25. 
The Editor’s decision is final. 

If you are a prizewinner and 
your -entry bears the name 
and address of a friend who is 
not already a reader and who 
promises to'take the C N for a 
month, 2s 6d will be awarded 
in addition to the prize. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Convincing 

]\Jr Stitch was trying to sell 
- a ready-made suit to his 
old friend Farmer Hayseed. 

" Why, your best friend 
wouldn't know you in that 
lovely' suit,” said Mr Stitch. 
“ Just try it on.” 

After a few minutes Farmer 
Hay'seed returned to the shop, 
wearing the suit. 

“ Good afternoon, stran¬ 
ger,” said Mr.Stitch. ".And 
what can I do for you, sir ? ” 

The C N Calendar 

This calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on August 
20. The black section of the circle 



Winter Solstice, Dec22v SpringEauincoc,March2l 
Shortest Day —-— 



Autumn Equinox,Sept 23 


Longest Dau 
SolsticeJune22 


under the months shows how 
much of the year has gone. 


How Many Can You Think Of ? 

How many English words can 
you think of that end 
in dons ? Here are three— 
hazardous, stupendous, tre¬ 
mendous. See if you can 
remember any more. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is in the west, 

Jupiter is in — 1 - 

the south-east, 
and Saturn low 
in the east. In 
the morning; 

Saturn is in p 
the south. The! 
picture shows j 
the moon at • 
nine o’clock on Sunday morning, 
August 21 . 

Up and Down 

What is that which goes up 
the hill £Lnd down the 
hill, and y r et stands still ? 
The road. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 

August 21. William IV born 1765 

22. Warren Hastings died . 1818 

23. George Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham killed . 1628 

24. Massacre of St Bartholo¬ 
mew .1572 

25. Thomas Chatterton died 1770 

26. Albert, prince-consort, • 

born.1819 

27. Lopede Vega, poet, died 1635 


All’s Weil 

J r.T the howlers howl, and 
the growlers growl, and 
the prowlers prowl, and the 
gee-gaws go it ; 

Behind the night there is 
plenty of light, and things 
are all right, and—I know it. 

This Week in Nature 

^moxc the moths which are 
very common at this time 
is the Black Arches, which gets 
its name from the black arch¬ 
like markings, sometimes very 
thin, at others broad, on the 
white wings. The male of the 
species has a pink body bear¬ 
ing three rows of black spots. 
The larva feeds on the oak. 

Sheer Nonsense 

J dreamed a dream next Tuesday 
week, 

Beneath the apple trees ; 

I thought my eyes were big pork 
• pies 

And my nose was Stilton cheese. 
The dock struck twenty minutes 
to six, 

When a frog sat on my knee ; 

I asked him to lend me eighteen- 
pence, 

But he borrowed a shilling of me. 
Poser 

Jf it takes an hour to chop a 
box of wood, how long 
does it take to sawdust ? 


Beware the Dog 

TIE placed a sign: “ Beware the 
dog ’ ” 

And, when the.work was done, 
Quoth he : “ Now all who run may 
read, 

And all who read may run.” 

lei on Parle Franjais 



La pomme La tefce Le parapluie 

apple head umbrella 

Papa a ouvert son parapluie et 
une grele de pommes est tomb£e 
sur sa tSte. 

Daddie opened his umbrella and 
a shower of apples fell down on 
his head- 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

How Old Are They? Peggy 14: 
Father 42 . 

Is This Your County ? Kent. 

Hidden Planets. Uranus, Saturn, 
Mars, Venus. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


© 


O n his birthday Aunt Jane 
gave Timothy Tubbin a 
new tricycle. 

It was green, with shining 
silver handle-bars and a silver 
bell. Ting-a-ling-a-ling-ting! 
went tire silver bell, as Timothy 
Tubbin drove his tricycle 
down the street. > 

All the errand boys from 
their big bicycles cheered as 
Timothy tore past on his 
little one. 

“ Bravo ! ” said the baker’s 
boy. 

Ting - a - ling - a - ling - ting ! 
went Timothy Tubbin’s tri¬ 
cycle bell. 


" Hi! ”cried the bu tcher boy. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling-ting 1 
went Timothy. Tubbin’s tri¬ 
cycle bell. 

“ Cheerio ! ” said the fish¬ 
monger’s boy. 

“ Hi! ” said the policeman. 
" Stop that speeding ! ” 

Ting - a - ling - a - ling - ting! 
went Timothy Tubbin’s tri¬ 
cycle bell. 

“ Whoa ! ’’said the firemen. 
" You can’t race us ! ” 

Ting-a-ling- a -ling - ting ! 
went Timothy Tubbin’s tri¬ 
cycle bell. 

" Stop ! ” said the watch¬ 
man. “ This road is closed.’ 


Timothy Tubbin’s Tricycle 


Ting-a-ling-a -ling - ting ! 
went Timothy Tubbin’s tri¬ 
cycle bell. 

" Murder ! ” cried Molly, 
the applewoman, as he shot 
round the corner and only just 
missed her toes. 

Ting-a - ling - a - ling - ting ! 
went Timothy Tubbin’s tri¬ 
cycle bell. 

" Thieves! ” cried Mr 
Hardman, as Timothy Tub- 
bin made his pails and pots 
and pans rattle. 

“ Police ! ” called Mr 
Fowler, the egg merchant, as 
his stall shook as Timothy 
went spinning by. 
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“ What a lovely tricycle ! ” 
said Gertie Gubbin, coming 
out of the tuck shop. 

Ting-a-ling- a - ling - ting ! 
went Timothy Tubbin’s tri¬ 
cycle. bell. 

“ Good old Timothy ! ” 
yelled: Mary Martin. 

Then Timothy slowed 

down, and waited for her. 

“ You can have just a little 
ride, if you like,” he said. 

But Mary Martin was a 
little too big for Timothy 
Tubbin’s tricycle. She 
couldn’t manage it at all. 

And'Timothy Tubbin was 
really very glad. 
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| ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 


'A- 

7-S^uOLD A PEN NY 
As shown.Roll it over 

and HOLD BETWEEN Pnd AND 
3rd FINGERSjTHEN TRANSFER TO 
3rd AND 4th FINGERS.OTHER 
HAND MUST NOT BE USED. 



FREE 

i Patterns 

for 2 Frocks 
and a Blouse 
and Skirt 




1\/TAKE your own 
^ pretty frocks 1 
All these delightful 
patterns are given 
FREE in this BEST¬ 
WAY Book. It also 
contains designs for 
tub frocks, pretty 
afternoon frocks, 
tailored ’suits and 
coats, sports frocks, 
blouses and lingerie 
suitable for night and 
day wear. Every¬ 
thing needed by the schoolgirl in sum¬ 
mer. A series of helpful hints illus¬ 
trated by diagrams show the best ways 
of achieving the various trimmings 
employed. 

BESTWAY 

Fashion Book No. 146 

SUMMER 
FASHIONS 
FOR GIRLS 

IN THEIR TEENS 


, D at all Newsagents and Bookstalls , or yd. post 
| free (Home or Abroad) from BESTW A Y, Bear 
Alley, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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